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Dish Washing! 


VERY woman in eyery home 
has to face the dishes three 

times a day every day of the year. 
When you have something to offer 
her that really frees her from this, 
it’s bound to appeal. 
This Western Electric Dish Washer 
and Kitchen Table washes dishes 
clean, and it is doubly useful for it’s 
a Kitchen Table as well as a Dish 
Washer. 
Send for our Sales Helps and be 
among the first to reap the benefits 
from this newest Western Electric 
Quality Product. 
Every housewife in your town is a 
prospect. 
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INCORPORATED 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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The September Edison Sales Builder contains full de 
scription of the new advertising material on Edison 
White MAZDA Lamps. Order the window display 
features through the District Office serving you. Ask 
for Assortment 103-A. For mail, movie and newspaper 
advertising order what you can use of the following 
material: 
Folder No. B-3533 Blotter No. 246 
Sticker No. P-320 Lantern Slide No. 30069 
Newspaper electros Nos. ED-282, ED-283, ED-284, 
ED-285—in single, double or triple column. 
State quantity and give imprint instructions. Send 
orders for this material direct to Harrison office. 


471-60 
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“Yes, an Article in ‘Merchandising’ Made 
Me Open a Store—Next Door to the 
Electric Light Company” 


ES, it was an article I read in MERCHANDISING 
that made me open a store and transform my busi- 
-ness failure into Success with a capital ‘S’.” 

It is a remark which the editors of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING hear every once in a while, but which never 
ceases to please them, when it comes to their ears. On 
this occasion, the speaker was R. G. Campbell of the 
Campbell Electric Shop, Los Angeles, Cal., who proudly 
tells how, after he had tried for a year to sell lamps 
to people who would persist in rushing past his office 
to buy their lamps uptown, he picked up a copy of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, read therein all about a 
man who opened a store next to the central station 
building, and straightway did the same—to his per- 
sonal profit, and everlasting satisfaction. Mr. Camp- 
bell continued: 

In January, 1918, after selling electric appliances for a 
local power company for five years and not seeing a chance 
ever to do anything else, I decided to take a shot at the lamp 
game myself. I wanted to sell from an office in case lots only, 
but it took me three weeks to convince the “powers that 
be” that I was entitled to a lamp contract. I sold lots of 
lamps, but somehow my profits at the end of the month 
didn’t justify my efforts. Some of my customers were 
buying lamps at about what they cost me. I had a clean 
little shop, but they would rush by,my place and buy their 
lamps uptown. 

Well, one day, after signing up a contract that might 
net me $20 in twelve months if the signer stayed in busi- 
ness that long, I sat wearily down, opened the September 


issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDI<ING (i think it was Sep- 
tember), and read of the move somebody made next door 
to some electric light office somewhere. If I hadn’t moved 
myself I might still have that copy of your magazine, but 
I lost it when I moved. 

I read that article through, and when I closed up shop 
that day (which I could have done two hours earlier) 
I walked over to the light office, where, I remembered, there 
was an empty store room next door. Before I went home 
that night, I knew that I had changed my mind about sell- 
ing lamps from an office. I wanted an electric shop, and 
that was where I wanted it. 

I don’t go out after lamp contracts any more. I let 
them come in and buy lamps, and with the lamps I sell 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners and other appliances. 
For, through reading the article in MERCHANDISING, this 
place is now called the Campbell Electric Shop—right next 
door to the electric light office. 


If Your Sewing Machines 
Aren’t Moving—- 


HERE’S a brand new “hunch” for selling electric 

sewing machines, in Mr. Whiteborne’s article in 
this number. In a word, the big idea consists in show- 
ing the women how they can make their own clothes, 
and get gowns more stylish and less expensive than the 
ready-made garments now so popular. 

Here is a great big fundamental idea to sell sewing 
machines in a new way. If you have machines marooned 
on your shelves and not moving as rapidly as they 
should, you’ll want to read it, beginning on Page 140. 

After you have tried out this method write to the 
editors about it. 
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San Francisco—Home of the JOURNAL OF ELECTRICITY 


West and EKast— 


A United Electrical Industry 


EVER did the electrical industry face 
larger opportunities for service. The 
war brought a great development in 
applied electricity which is proving only the 
foundation for further growth. Not only did 
the war make possible unusual developments 
in the industry, but in facing the war’s prob- 
lems sectionalism was forgotten and East and 
West met in the spirit of common endeavor. 
The war is over, but the industry still faces 
problems in common, and men in one section 
of the country meet with others to find solu- 
tions. For, more and more, each individual 
contractor, dealer, central-station man, jobber 
and manufacturer, whether in a great city or 
operating an electrical business in some small, 
out-of-the-way community, is coming to pride 
himself on being a part of this great wonder- 
working industry of ours—a humanity-serving 
industry with a mission as broad as the nation 
itself. 
Due to the unusual climatic and geographical 
conditions, the great America beyond the 
Rockies was, before the war, isclated in think- 


ing and in action. Remarkable engineering 


and commercial development has taken place 
there and a great section of the electrical in- 
dustry has grown up in which the men of the 
Coast have done pioneer thinking and have met 
and solved new problems. The local problems 
of the Coast still exist, but this year as never be- 
fore they have become a part of the national 
thinking of the industry. Both East and West 
have come to see that both can learn much from 
each other. The president of one of our great 
electrical organizations and also the chairman 


of its public policy committee are Pacific Coast 
men. 


WO of the most important national con- 
ventions, those of the National Electric 
Light Association and the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers’ Association, are already scheduled for 
the Coast. This year marks the beginning of. 
an industry presenting a united front to its 
problems. Sectional problems exist, but they 
exist as part of the national development. 
It is with especial sense of fitness, therefore, 
that the publishers announce that the Journal 
of Electricity of San Francisco has become 
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New York City—Home of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING AND ELECTRICAL WoRLD 


—FEast and West 


and a United Electrical Press 


affiliated with Electrical Merchandising and 
Electrical World. The editor of the Journal 
of Electricity, Mr. Robert Sibley, formerly 
professor of mechanical engineering at the 
University of California and professor of elec- 
trical engineering at the University of Mon- 
tana, has become Pacific Coast editor of Elec- 
trical Merchandising and Electrical World. 


HE Journal of Electricity will continue 

to specialize in the editorial treatment of 
the detailed problems of what has been called 
the “far West” in engineering, in power devel- 
opment and sales and in merchandising devel- 
opment under the different geographical and 
trade conditions which will continue to de- 
Electrical 
World will present to the industry as a whole 


mand this specialized treatment. 


those problems in whose solution the whole 
industry must take part, in public relations, 
in engineering, in general commercial policies. 
To the readers of the West, in turn, Electrical 
World will bring the best of Eastern practice 
of engineers, central-station men and manu- 
facturers. 


Electrical Merchandising also will continue 
to serve in its field nationally, promoting inter- 
change of methods and principles in the field 
of selling, bringing to readers on the Coast the 
best ideas of manufacturers, jobbers, dealers 
and contractors in the East and promoting 
nationally the spirit of practical co-operation 
the West has so well shown the value of. 

The co-ordination of electrical and publish- 
ing activities will enable the three publica- 
tions both to broaden and deepen their heip- 
fulness to their readers. It means bringing 
East and West into closer contact than ever be- 
fore. It means more intimate presentaticn to 
the country as a whole of the problems and 
conditions peculiar to the Pacific Coast. It 
provides a means for most effectively serving 
local needs on the Coast. Through this better 
understanding between the East and West, 
which the afhliation of the three papers is de- 
signed to promote, the industry will be able to 
present a united front to the engineering and 
trade problems of reconstruction which are 
occupying the minds of the thinking men of 
the industry. 
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How to Finance 


Time Payment Business 


You have been asking for plans which will enable you to finance time payments on house- 


wiring contracts and appliance sales. 
advantages are common to both plans. 


Well, here they are, boys. 


Twelve big 


Here’s the way to win your’ 


share of the millions to be spent for things electrical by 
the American public this year and next 


IFTEEN MILLION un- 
F vires homes in the 

United States today! 
Seven hundred million dollars 
to be spent for wiring these 
homes! If it takes four days 
to wire one house, it would 
take ten thousand contractors 
twenty years to wire these 
fifteen million houses. And 
a million or two more dwell- 
ings to be built in this coun- 
try during the next two 


ness?” 
questions. 


By STANLEY A. DENNIS 


SINCE THE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED, many letters have 
been received by ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING asking, 
“Whom can I get to finance my time-payment busi- 
ness?”, “How should I handle time-payment busi- 
It has not always been easy to answer these 
So the editor finds a real pleasure in 
announcing the details of the financing plan which 
has just been proposed by the Morris Plan banks 
and which has been accepted and heartily endorsed 
by the executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
have any questions to ask after you have read this 
article, send them to the editor, or to the general 
manager of the association, and you may be sure of 
the best answer obtainable——THE EDITOR. 


If you 


ment ago? I said “your 
share” of the business. It is 
my private hunch that what 
you are most concerned about 
is your share of this vast 
electrical business to be done. 
So, tie up these two ideas in 
this one significant state- 
ment, “If I get my share of 
this business it will be by the 
time pay ment method.” 
There, make it a hard knot. 





“But, man alive,” I hear 





years! 

Fifteen million unwired houses 
waiting for electrical appliances! 
Millions to be sold to homes already 
wired! And appliances sales of all 
kinds running three times greater 
than they were last year, washing 
machine sales four times greater, 
vacuum cleaner sales three times 
greater, and heating devices five 
times greater than a year ago! 

Just figures? Yes, certainly, but 
remember that they are the care- 
fully developed figures of the cool- 
est-headed sales experts in the elec- 
trical industry. Figures, yes, but 
they ought to electrify your sluggish 
brain cells, sharpen your nerves un- 
til they quake at the ghostly echoes 
in your too empty cash drawer, and 
impel your muscles into action 
until your fingers grasp the cool 
crisp green profits—honest profits— 
that ought to come from your share 
of the business that will be done by 
the contractor-dealers who have the 
gumption to go out and get it. 

Can these fifteen million homes 
pay for this wiring? You know it! 
But how do you suppose they are 
going to pay for it? How do you 
suppose the folks who will use the 
millions of appliances now being 


manufactured will pay for them? 
Spot cash for all appliances? Spot 
cash for all wiring? Well, hardly. 
The millions of dollars that are going 
to be spent by the consumer end 
of the electrical industry during the 
next few years are going to be spent 
by the time payment method—and 
don’t let anybody tell you the 
contrary. 

Convince yourself on this fact. 
Before the war the average Ameri- 
can citizen shied like a frightened 
horse at the mere mention of time 
payment purchases. Experience had 
acquainted him only too well with 
the shoddy goods and the exorbi- 
tant interest rates of the “install- 
ment house.” Then along came 
Uncle Sam and under the urge of 
war sold some twenty billions in 
bonds to this same average American 
citizen and some millions of others— 
by the time payment method, the “in- 
stallment plan” if you please. So 
today the curse is off the time pay- 
ment method. Honest merchandis- 
ing will retain the public’s enthus- 
iastic good will for this plan. 
Enterprising electrical men will cash 
in on it. 

Did you get my emphasis a mo- 


you ask me, “How am I to 
handle this installment business? 
Where’s the money coming from to 
finance it for me? Who’s going to 
help me do it? I can’t tie up a lot 
of capital I haven’t got, waiting for 
folks to pay me in monthly drib- 
drabs.” 

You are right, brother, you can’t. 
But what do you think of this idea: 

The National Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers has 
obtained from the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of New York City, as 
central organizer of the 102 Morris 
Plan banks throughout the United 
States, a proposal to finance the busi- 
ness of the members of the associ- 
ation in time payment contracts for 
house-wiring and sales of electrical 
appliances. After careful study, 
the national executive committee 
accepted this proposal and placed its 
hearty endorsement on it. 

Just a moment, please. Get this 
right. This proposal is not limited 
to the members of the association. 
If you are not a member, you can 
still take advantage of this offer. 
But it goes without saying, of course, 
that you ought to be a member of 
the association. The Morris Plan 


banks are naturally desirous of do- 
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ing business with the most reputable 
and efficient contractors and dealers 
and will give preference to members 
in handling house-wiring contracts. 
While these banks are public insti- 
tutions and can not positively under- 
take to limit this house-wiring 
financing to the association member- 
ship, they recognize that inasmuch 
as most of the responsible contrac- 
tors are members, the natural result 
will be that they do so limit their 
business. The financing of sales oi 
electrical appliances is open to the 
electrical trade generally. 

Now, are you ready? Fine! We'll 
talk about the plan for financing 
house-wiring first, next about the 
plan for financing appliance sales, 
then answer some of your questions, 


and tell you what to do in order to 
take advantage of this big con- 
structive method for getting more 
business. 


FINANCING HousE-WIRING BUSINESS 


The essential feature of the stand- 
ard deferred payment sale of mer- 
chandise is a lien on the article 
sold. In the case of house-wiring 
it is not practicable to procures 
such a lien since it would have to 
be either in the form of a mortgage 
on the property or a mechanic’s 
lien, and either of these would be 
objectionable for many reasons. The 
only feasible plan, therefore, to 
finance house-wiring, is to base it on 
the credit of the contractor and cus- 
tomer and dispense with the lien. 


Under this plan, upon completion 
of the job, the contractor draws 
a Morris Plan retail trade acceptance 
on his customer, which, upon being 
accepted by the customer, is turned 


over to the Morris Plan bank with 
the contractor’s endorsement and 
the contractor receives the _ net 
proceeds. 

The conditions on which this 
paper is handled by Morris Plan 
banks follow: 

1. The acceptance, when pre- 


sented to the Morris Plan bank, is 
to be accompanied by a certificate 
of completion (signed by the cus- 
tomer) to the effect that the work 


has been completed and is satis- 
factory. 
2. The customer is to make a cast: 








Plan for Financing House-Wiring Contracts on Time Payment Basis 


OFFERED BY THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 





(Morris Plan) 
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is at the rate of 6% per annum, and there is a 
service fee of 5%. 

On acceptances between $50 and $100 (but 
not including $100), the discount is at the rate 
of 6% per annum, and there is a service fee of 
47o. 


On acceptances of $100 or more, (but not 
including $150), the discount is at the rate of 
670 per annum, and there is a service fee of 3%. 


On acceptances of $150 or more the discount 
is at the rate of 6% per annum, with a service 
fee of 3% where the acceptance runs from seven 
to twelve months; but in case the acceptance 
runs from three to six months, inclusive, the 
service fee is 2%. 

















A wiring job costing $300 is diagramed in 


this chart, illustrating count. 


He sends the trade acceptance to the bank, which deducts 


the Morris Plan proposal for financing time payments on house- 
wiring. The plan involves three parties: The contractor, the 
customer and the Morris Plan bank. The arrows indicate the 
direction of the actions in financing the deal. The numbers on the 
arrows indicate the sequence of the action. For example: A 
contractor sells to a customer a $300 job. The customer returns 
to the contractor a cash payment ‘of 10 per cent of the cost (and 
in this case including the discount) and a trade acceptance for 
the balance. The contractor retains the cash payment and dis- 


the discount, the service fee, and the 10 per cent deposit, and 
sends the proceeds back to the contractor. On the same day, the 
bank sends a letter, coupon book and full instructions to the 
customer, who in turn makes his monthly payments to the bank. 
Thus the customer has the advantage of buying at a cash price 
on a time payment basis; the contractor obtains all of his money 
except a 10 per cent deposit which is refunded at 5 per cent 
interest when the customer has made all his payments; and the 
bank has made a profit on its deal. 
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payment of not less than ten per 
cent. 

3. The contractor is to deposit 
ten per cent of the face value of 
the trade acceptance arising from 
the house-wiring transaction with 
the Morris Plan bank, this deposit 
to be non-withdrawable until the 
customer has paid the trade accep- 
tance in full. On such deposits, the 
Morris Plan bank will allow the con- 
tractor 5 per cent interest. 

4. No trade acceptance is to run 
for more than twelve months and 
monthly payments are to be made. 

5. The bank reserves the right to 
decline any particular trade accept- 
ance, 

6. The contractor is to endorse his 
customer’s acceptance. 

7. The Morris Plan bank dis- 
counts acceptances arising from 
house-wiring contracts at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum (discount to 


be paid by the customer) with a serv- 
ice fee (to be paid by the contractor). 
This service fee, which is the bank’s 
charge for actual service in handiing 
all details of the time payments, 
varies according to the amount of 
the acceptance. 

Detailed discount rates and service 
fees for house-wiring financing are 
shown on Chart A. This chart dia- 
grams a typical house-wiring trans- 
action where the job costs $300 and 
10 per cent is paid down, with the 
balance to be paid in twelve monthly 
payments as indicated. 

Study Chart A carefully. Read the 
caption under it, and refer to the 
chart as you read it. The diagram 
shows you exactly how the plan for 
financing house-wiring works when 
the discount is openly charged to the 
customer. You had not expected it 
would be so simple, had you? 

Some contractors, however, may 


consider it better selling policy not 
to take up the question of discount 
with their customers. In such cases 
the estimate for the job may be in- 
creased to cover all charges, and both 
discount and service fee are deducted 
by the bank from the face of the 
trade acceptance. 


FINANCING APPLIANCE BUSINESS 


So much for the house-wiring plan. 
Now for the appliance plan. In the 
sale of washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners and other electrical devices 
made through the Morris Plan sys- 
tem of time payments, the bank will 
require a lien on the goods, which is 
provided for in the condition bill of 
sale printed on the same sheet of 
paper as the retail trade acceptance. 
Otherwise the plan is precisely the 
same as in financing house-wiring 
contracts, except that the service fee 


(Continued on page 149.) 
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Plan for Financing Sale of Electrical Appliances on Time Payment Basis 
OFFERED BY THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION (Morris Plan) 








Electric Range 
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Price $150 














Cash Payment 
Discount 
Insurance 


Total cash 





Dealer _* 














$15.00 
8.10] 
1.50 and Lien 
$24.60 
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Trade Acceptance $135 Customer *” 


Under this plan, on a sale of 
$150, the dealer obtains for im- 
mediate use $147.30, which is 
selling price less service fee. 





Rates on, Appliances 


_ Onacceptances of less than $50, the discount 
is at the rate of 6% per annum, and there is a 
service fee of 4%. 


On acceptances between $50 and $100 (but 
not including $100), the discount is at the rate 
of 6% per annum, and there isa service fee of 3% . 


_ On acceptances of $100 or more (but not 
including $150), the discount is at the rate of 
670 per annum, with a service fee of 2%. 


On acceptances of $150 or more, the dis- 
count is at the rate of 6% per annum, with a 
service fee of 2% where the acceptance runs 
from seven to twelve months; but in case the 
acceptance runs from three to six months, in- 
clusive, the service fee is 1%. 


In addition to the above charges there is a 
charge of 17% on the selling price for fire 
protection. 




















Just as in Chart A, the arrows and numbers in this chart indicate 
the direction and order of the various steps in financing the time 
payment deal. In this case, the dealer sells an appliance instead 
of a house-wiring job. Notice that in place of the deposit given 


by the contractor to the bank, the dealer turns over to the bank 
the lien which he has received from the customer. In appliance 


sales, there is also a fee for fire insurance which, with the dis- 
count, is paid by the customer. ; 
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The Stroud-Michael Company, of Cleveland, believes that its trie vacuum cleaners within the same space. One man, who sold 
organization of appliance salesmen and women holds several ninety-one of the 1049 cleaners, also collected $4,198 in cash dur- 
world’s records for high-pressure selling. Five of the men in the ing the two-month period, thus proving that it is possible to get 
above group sold 246 Laun-dry-ette washing machines in two real money even though the store advertises an easy-payment 


months, and twenty-one others among them sold 1049 Apex elec- proposition. 


The “Chain-Store” Idea 


in Selling Appliances 


“Regular” Electrical Dealers May Well Emulate the Practices of the Stroud-Michael Company in Devel- 
oping Their Business From a Back-Door Peddling Proposition to a Chain of Stores 
in Twelve Cities—Incidentally, They Did $600,000 Worth of Business 
on a Capital of $20,000 in 1918 





en 


NEW class of electrical mer- 
A chants is developing in these 
United States which the “reg- 

ular” trade will do well to heed. This 
class is comparatively small as yet, 
but it is growing: its members are 
commonly (and at times, sneeringly ) 
referred to as “agents.” They start 
into business, as a rule, by securing 
a territory for some specialty—gen- 
erally a vacuum cleaner—which they 
peddle at back doors. The agent’s 
equipment at first is “under his hat’; 
then in a small office; finally, in a 
modest store. Such agents start with 
one device, but as they progress they 
add another and another specialty, 
until by logical development they be- 
come bona fide merchants with quite 
complete stocks of electrical merchan- 
dise. They become, then, very real 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


competitors of the contractor-dealer. 

I have said that the “regular” trade 
should take heed of these men. Let 
me emphasize that point. The agent 
type of electrical dealer may have his 
faults and make his mistakes, but 
these faults and mistakes are exactly 
antipodal to those possessed and made 
by the old-line contractor-dealer; and 
similarly, their abilities and success 
methods are diametrically different 
from those of the regular electrical 
trade. So we can learn from them 
two things—what to do and what to 
avoid. 

Among the most successful “agent” 
type of electrical dealer is the firm 
of Stroud-Michael of Cleveland, De- 
troit, Pittsburgh and way stations to 
Grand Rapids. This concern—its 
proper appellation under the law is 


The Stroud-Michael Company—oper- 
ates electric stores in twelve cities. 
It employs upwards of 100 salesmen, 
with the necessary clerical and ac- 
counting force. In the year 1918 it 
turned its capital fifteen times! 
Here, certainly, is an outfit that can 
teach us something about electrical 
merchandising. 

There are two Strouds and one 
Michael in the firm. The Stroud boys, 
B. E. and C. H., are both graduates of 
merchantile concerns. B. E. began 
as a boy with the leading house-fur- 
nishing store of Cleveland, and he 
smiled, fought and worked himself 
up to the position of chief sales- 
man in the carpet department. His 
brother, C. H. Stroud, was the head 
of the drapery department in another 
store—a manager, salesman and ex- 
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The Stroud-Michael Company of Cleveland, 
and way stations to 
Grand Rapids, operates electric stores in 
It employs upward of 100 
it turned its cap.tal 


perienced buyer. He also was stalled 
on the grade, or so it seemed, and 
rather than finish his days in the 
sheltered stagnation of a minor de- 
partment he, too, quit. 

They went into business peddling 
hand-power vacuum cleaners—those 
astounding bellows-type contraptions 
of which so many million were sold 
just before the advent of the electric 
machine. Salesmen were hired, an 
office secured, credit established. The 
business progressed, according to re- 
port, like a 4d going crosslots on 
three flat tires. At one time they 
were $16,000 in debt to their factory. 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SELLING 


Because the Strouds were smart 
enough to realize that the business 
needed another factor, a factor which 
neither possessed, they began to look 
about for a third partner. They 
finally picked on J. M. Michael. He 
tried it, didn’t like it, pulled out and 
tried something else, and then went 
back with his coat off and his fists 
doubled. “I made up my mind that 
the way to succeed was to go out 
and punch door bells,” he explained 
to the writer recently. ‘Like all men 
with a white collar and a college edu- 
cation, I thought bell-ringing beneath 
me. I found out different. It’s the 
only way to sell specialties to the 
housewife.” 

There is no need to detail the first 
several years of the struggling con- 
cern, but there are a few interesting 
high spots. A local newspaper bought 
a carload or so of sweepers similar to 
theirs which it used for subscription 
premiums. They believed this meant 
death to their venture and had all 
but ordered their business shrouds 
when—the corpse sat up in its coffin 
and laughed. For instead of ruining 
them, the circus-style subscription 
campaign of advertising used by the 
newspaper created a demand for 
sweepers which they could scarcely 
meet.. The competition which they 
feared proved their salvation: their 
real success dates from then. 

The company was not yet on its 
feet, however. Somebody came along 
with some sort of financial patented 
game and induced them to accept a 
selling agency. Sweepers were lag- 
ging just then, so they set to work on 
the side line—and lost $8,000. That 
was their second big crisis. They 
learned thereby once and for all that 
side lines and scattered efforts are 
a short-cut to failure. They then and 
there adopted, and have since rigidly 
adhered to, the policy of closely re- 


stricting their lines of merchandise 
and concentrating their efforts. 

A man whom they knew in Cleve- 
land had secured a considerable ter- 
ritory for the Apex electric suction 
cleaner. This man was making the 
mistake which thousands of “regular” 
electrical dealers are making every 
day in the year—he was applying 
old-line merchandising methods to 
the sale of a specialty. He talked the 
proposition over with them, endeav- 
oring to induce them to take on the 
electric machine in a small way in 
addition to their hand-power cleaner. 
The result of these conferences, and 
of their studies and planning, was 
that when this man failed to make 
a “go” of the Apex, they stepped in 
and secured some very valuable ex- 
clusive territory as wholesale dis- 
tributers. This was not such a long 
step in the dark as might appear. 
Michael had been familiar with elec- 
trical goods before—motor-driven 
coffee mills or something of that sort. 
He had a sufficient understanding of 
technical subjects to be a competent 
judge of the appliance, and in addi- 
tion he had ample personal experience 
in house-to-house canvassing to gage 
accurately the retail sales proposi- 
tion, and to guess at the potentiali- 
ties of the wholesale. 

They made a success of the Apex— 
a tremendous success, judging by the 
standards of that day. For at a time 
when seemingly smart electrical deal- 
ers were selling ten or a dozen ma- 
chines a month, at a time when even 
the two or three largest central sta- 
tion companies with huge prospect 
lists, ample soliciting force, extrava- 
gant advertising and cut prices were 
intoxicated with a sixty-day, 500- 
machine campaign, the Stroud- 
Michael Company was regularly and 
as a matter of routine selling from 
250 or more vacuum cleaners in thirty 
days—not one month in the year, but 
every month, and they kept doubling 
it up year after year. In 1918, de 
spite war restrictions, they sold some 
6000 cleaners: so far in 1919, they 
are going at a 10,000-a-year clip. 


BEATING A SIX-TO-ONE SHOT 

With the vacuum cleaner business 
established, they began feeling to- 
ward the washing machine market. 
After a good deal of testing and 
study, they came to the conclusion 
that the Laun-dry-ette had the “edge” 
—judged from the specialty man’s 
standpoint. But this machine was 


tied up to two leading electrical deal- 
ers of Cleveland (one on either side 
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of town), and Fred Maxheimer, the 
genius of the Laun-dry-ette, would 
not switch. After some months of 
fencing, the discussion got down to 
a betting proposition: Maxheimer 
agreed to give them the territory de- 
manded if they succeeded in selling 
in four months more Laun-dry-ettes 
than the two dealers combined were 
able to sell in a whole year. That, 
you will observe, is a six-to-one bet. 
Stroud-Michael won it. They sold 
not an equal number but twice as 
many machines in the four months 
as the two dealers together sold in 
twelve. And to give you an insight 
into their progress since, they offered 
to contract this year for $238,000 
worth of Laun-dry-ettes and were 
turned down because Maxheimer was 
not sure he could get his factory 
changed over from a war to a peace 
basis and increase his production to 
a point where he would dare, in jus- 
tice to his other trade, promise this 
amount of merchandise for delivery 
in the restricted area served by 
Stroud-Michael.... You are right; 
this little crew of “agents” is doing 
some business. 

The washing machine business 
caused them to make a decisive for- 
ward step. Before taking it on they 
had operated from offices, the vacuum 
cleaners being taken out by the men 
and demonstrated in the prospects’ 
homes. But washing-machine demon- 
strations are not practical except on 
a sales floor, so they were compelled 
to secure quarters on the ground floor 
and open up a sure-enough shop. And 
having a ground floor shop they nat- 
urally drew more or less transient 
trade, so that they were compelled 
to install a stock of the most generally 
desired appliances—fiatirons, fans, a 
very conservative line of hollow ware, 
and finally incandescent lamps. 

However, in the development of 
this line the successive steps have 
been taken as carefully as though 
their whole business and future de- 
pended upon each separate appliance. 
Realizing that the next big sellers 
among household utilities would be 
the sewing machine and the ironing 
machine, Stroud-Michael have added 
these items, as well as the small wares, 
but they have never allowed their 
men to become “cluttered” with 
these additional appliances. They be- 
lieve absolutely in specialization. A 
sweeper man sells sweepers: a wash- 
ing machine man sells washing ma- 
chines: in due course there will be 
special men to sell both sewing ma- 
chines and ironers. 


It is here that the “agent” type 
of salesman—the specialty salesman 
—differs from the ordinary clerk or 
seller of a general line of merchan- 
dise. The successful specialty man 
is a specialist. He concentrates his 
mind and consecrates his being upon 
one single, and to him all-important, 
item. Few of us with all-round ex- 
perience realize the intensity of this 
concentration. One Stroud-Michael 
representative, for example, says that 
when anything interrupts his selling 
talk, he goes back to the beginning 
just as though the customer had 
never heard him before. He develops 
his arguments in regular sequence, 
paints his word picture by system, 
carries the prospect to the point of 
signing on the dotted line and then 
by sheer force of will-power compels 
the pen to make the fatal mark. They 
say of this man that he gets three 
out of every four sales he goes after. 

The men do not always approve of 
the restrictions imposed by this pol- 
icy. Some of them want to spread 
out and sell the full line. Nothing 
doing, says B. E. Stroud, and he has 
the facts and figures to back him up. 
One man, who in spite of orders was 
dallying with both washers and sweep- 
ers, found himself very shy of com- 
missions at the end of a recent month. 
Bert Stroud gave him a talking, con- 
fined him to sweepers alone, and he 
doubled his income the next month. 
And if further evidence is desired to 
prove the practical advantages of 
specialization, we might mention that 
in a recent competition held by the 
company, one man sold ninety eight 
Apex vacuum cleaners in sixty days; 
that in the present competition which 
is in force as I write this, one man 
has sold thirty-eight Laun-dry-ettes 
in thirty days, and another has sold 
thirty four. Figure that out: it 
amounts to a little more than $10,000 
worth of washing machines disposed 
of by two men in a single month. 


BiG DEPARTMENT STORES HIRE 
“SPECIALISTS” 


Such close specialization may not 
seem practical to the “regular” elec- 
trical dealer. This is not so certain. 
As I see it, the regular retailer with 
his store and general stock and pres- 
tige is in a particularly strong posi- 
tion to adopt this policy. All he 
needs is men—and management. The 
man with a store can as well hire a 
one-idea specialty man as can the 
“agent” with an office. Why not? 
Marshall Field does it. The world’s 
greatest department store runs its 
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electrical specialty department on ex- 
actly the same principles as the so- 
called agent. This concern has for- 
gotten more about merchandising than 
the entire electrical trade combined 
will know before 1950, but when they 
tackled the electrical appliance busi- 
ness they found out that sitting in a 
store and waiting for customers, that 
selling appliances over the counters 
without the inevitable follow-up serv- 
ice, meant dribbling and eternal 
grief. They have practically copied 
the plan of operation of the specialty 
man—the “agent” upon whom we in 
the electrical business look down. 

A large factor in the Stroud-Mich- 
ael figures, as may have been guessed 
by the sharp reader, is the fact that 


competition, for example, a goodly 
list of prizes is offered, but in addi- 
tion it is announced that at their 
annual sales conference, the men of 
the winning territory will be housed 
in the leading hotel, and that the men 
of the other territories will be put up 
at second and third-rate hotels. That 
sort of thing touches the men’s pride, 
knits workers together, ostracizes the 
loafers, and makes problems of man- 
agement simple. You don’t have to 
worry about a salesman who begins 
ringing doorbells while his prospects 
are at breakfast and keeps it up until 
they are in bed. 

Another point which sticks up in 
the talk and inter-office correspond- 
ence of this organization, is their ref- 








Real merchandising has accounted for Stroud-Michael’s success to a far greater degree 


than has a knowledge of the technicalities of electrical appliances. 


Sales effort is con- 


centrated on a few appliances and a determination to handle these on a tonnage basis. 





they were returned during the sales 
competitions. Michael is an absolute 
believer in competition, just as Bert 
Stroud is a believer in concentration. 
Their success, as managers and stim- 
ulators of specialty salesmen, rests 
upon these two words—concentration 
and competition. When they had only 
.one store, competition was fostered 
among the men locally. With the es- 
tablishing of branches, the competi- 
tions are conducted between different 
offices and territories. Nor is such 
competition simply a striving after 
cash or prizes. Effort is always made 
to appeal to the men’s pride as well 
as to their pockets. In the present 


erence to appliance sales as “ton- 
nage.” “We must increase the ton- 
nage of this district,” says Jim 
Michael to his men. Think of vacuum 
sweepers being referred to as ton- 
nage—like so many pigs of iron! 
Looked at from that angle a single 
order is mighty insignificant: to 
qualify as a real salesman in such 
company a man must think in terms 
of thirty to fifty machines a month. 
And the result is that he not only 
thinks in these wholesale terms, but 
he makes them realities. During 
May, ten of the Stroud-Michael rep- 
resentatives sold twenty or more 
Apex vacuum cleaners, seven sold at 


the rate of one or more each working 
day, and one sold at the rate of three 
machines every two days. That’s the 
sort of salesmanship that enables 
them to talk about vacuum cleane-s, 
washing machines and even incandes- 
cent lamps as “tonnage.” 

Fair treatment, fair commissions, 
prizes for special excellence as well 
as liberal injections of pep by the 
management, have drawn a very loyal 
organization about Stroud-Michael. 
As an example: every item sold 
within a salesman’s _ territary, 
whether purchased at the store or 
sold direct, is credited to the man in- 
terested. A small part of such com- 
missions is subtracted to pay the 
store expense, but this is not enough 
to seriously affect him. Asa result, 
the men urge prospects and custom- 
ers to call at the store for small ap- 
pliances, incandescent lamps, ete. 
Thus is the organization swinging 
gradually but surely from the cate- 
gory of back-door agent to that of 
main street merchant. 

The Stroud-Michael Company at 
present operates twelve stores, each 
with its crew of outside salesmen, in 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo, Akron, Dayton, 
Youngstown, Lima, Ashtabula, Roch- 
ester, Pa., and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and covers many other towns from 
these headquarters. In addition, the 
company has traveling men in the 
territory who are building up a sub- 
stantial jobbing business, and a 
“wrecking crew” which works with 
these wholesale customers in putting 
on co-operative campaigns.... They 
are about the only jobbing concern of 
which the writer has knowledge who 
are not handicapped by the fact that 
they are both wholesalers and retail- 
ers. ‘“What?—buy from a distribu- 
ter who sells direct to the consumer ?” 
exclaimed one dealer. ‘You bet!” 
came back the answer of the S-M 
jobbing representative. “We can give 
you the benefit of our successful ex- 
perience as a specialty sales organi- 
zation. We don’t give you theories 
about retail selling: we put on a 
sale, advertise, canvass, get orders 
and deliver the goods. When we leave 
you have a going business, not merely 
a stock of machines.” And it works— 
as any dealer who buys of them will 
testify. 


COMPETITION IS THE ORDER THROUGH- 
OUT ORGANIZATION 


The states are divided roughly into 
three practically equal districts of 
which Cleveland, Detroit and Pitts- 
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burgh are the centers, each presided 
over by a member of the firm. Thus, 
not only are the men in the several 
districts in competition, but even the 
president, secretary and treasurer ot 
the firm are pitted against each other 
in the race for business. 


THE FIRM HAs ITs “TRADE SECRETS” 


There are some very definite and 
valuable lessons to be taught by 
Stroud-Michael accounting or office 
methods as used to expand their chain 
of stores, but these the firm feels are 
“trade secrets” learned at great cost 
and too valuable to spread gratis at 
this time among their competitors. 
To the outsider, they, like Topsy, 
“just growed.” When a good branch 
manager developed from the force, a 
promising town was selected for him 
and he was turned loose. But so 
carefully guided are these men that 
in, only one place have they scored a 
failure, and that was because of cir- 
cumstances beyond their control: 
also, because they are Scotch, they 
hung onto that town with grim de- 
termination until just recently it has 
begun to make good. 

I have said that Stroud-Michael 
turned their capital over fifteen times 
in 1918. This is literally true.. They 
did, in round figures, $600,000 of 
business on $20,000 of capital. Ot 
course they are compelled to finance 
their instalment accounts outside: 
that is today the usual practice in 
many lines where goods are sold on 
partial payment. But aside from the 
instalment financing, which, by the 
way, the customer pays for, the busi- 
ness has been carried on at the rate 
of $15 of actual sales annually for 
each dollar of available capital. This 
year it looks as though they would do 
a million-dollar business on that same 
$20,000. 


“CASH WITH ORDER” COUNTS IN 
SALES CONTESTS 


This becomes possible mainly be- 
cause of the insistence upon ‘“clean- 
cut deals.” The firm counts cash- 
with-orders as a factor in determin- 
ing the winners of its sales competi- 
tions. Thus a man who does $800 
worth of business and gets a large 
percentage of the cash with the order 
is rated as high as the man who sells 
$1,000 worth on the extreme deferred 
payment allowance. This putting a 
premium upon clean-cut deals speeds 
the turnovers and safeguards collec- 
tions. The men soon find that it is as 
easy to get $10 down on a deal as $5, 
and that the man or woman who can 


draw a check for $25 is generally 
good for $50 if you go after it. A 
thing which some merchants never 
seem to comprehend is that a long. 
time-payment proposition can be made 
the basis of a great deal of cash 
business. Some day I am going to 
write an article and print the figures 
to prove that truth. 

Checking up the records, methods 
and performance of the half-dozen 
men who have lifted the Stroud- 
Michael Company out of the “agent” 
class and developed it into a thriving 
chain of stores, it is not so difficult 
to see why they are building one of 
the biggest retail appliance busi- 
nesses in America. 


WHY THEY ARE WINNING OUT 


They are well-trained salesmen. 

They concentrate their effort on 
few appliances and handle those on a 
“tonnage” basis. 

They have injected the spirit of 
competition and rivalry among their 
men. 

They have disencumbered them- 
selves of everything which might 
tend to slow down their turnover— 
instalment accounts, slow-moving 
merchandise, unambitious men, dupli- 
cation of lines. 

They have developed and always 


give first thought to sound financial 
methods. 

They treat their men with fairness 
and are not jealous of one who is 
able to earn twice as much as they 
themselves do—when he earns it in 
commissions. 


ENTHUSIASM AND CONFIDENCE MAKE 
WINNERS 

They are enthusiasts, believing in 
their merchandise, beliéving in them- 
selves and each other, working long 
hours, bursting with pep and vital 
force. 

No wonder they are winners! 

For the benefit of the old estab- 
lished electrical trade, it may be 
stated at once and plainly that dealers 
of the Stroud-Michael type are in- 
creasing in number. A lot of them 
came into the business via the farm- 
lighting route, a lot more have been 
recruited from the ranks of canvas- 
sers, more still are graduates of de- 
partment and house-furnishing goods 
stores. This rising tide of competi- 
tion is composed of men who know 
nothing about the technicalities of 
electrical appliances, but they do 
know merchandising, they know how 
to reach the hcusewife’s pocketbook, 
and they everlastingly know hcew to 
work. 





‘The Way It’s Done In Russian Manchuria 











Tn Russia, when a house is rented, the tenant must furnish his own wiring. 
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therefore, he takes it with him when he moves—which means that the electrical con- 


tractors must carry large forces of skilled workmen. In the store shown here, the 
jobbing and apparatus sales offices are in another part of the building. It is a retail 
store of the Russian General Electric Company, the largest electrica] corporation 1 
Russia, and is on the principal street of Harbin, Manchuria. In the display of G-E Edi- 
son lamps in the window on the right, each lamp is drawn slightly from its wrappings 
so that the brightly polished brass base protrudes—the effect being rather striking. The 
Russian word, “Lamps,” which appears beneath the lamp display window, is translated 
at th~ left of the same window in Chinese. 
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For the dealer who does not want to learn a difficult kind of specialty selling or invest considerable capital to get 
into the rural field, there is another opening ready today. That opening lies in making a working agreement with 


a plant dealer who has established a good business. 


do his wiring and installation work. 


The dealer is giving his time to selling and needs someone to 


Farm Light Plants Must Be Sold 


The Electrical Man Who Would Win Farmer Business Must Adopt the Intensive 


Methods of the Specialty Salesman. 


Contractor’s Alternative Is Working 


Arrangement to Do Installing for Farm-Plant Specialist 


HE EYES of the electrical trade 

are focused just at present on 
the newly-opened rural field. Nat- 
urally, each contractor and dealer 
is wondering what this field is going 
to mean to him; whether it will 
prove profitable, and if so how to en- 
joy a share of that profit. 

There have been published recently 
stories and articles which tend to 
give the impression that the rural 
field, that is the farmer as a prospect 
for electric plants and appliances, is 
a very rich and ready-to-be-harvest- 
ed market. This is not exactly the 
case, 

It is true that there are thousands 
of prospects for electric service on 
the farm, and that during the last 
three or four years advertising has 
considerably stimulated the farmers’ 
interest in electricity. But manu- 
facturers have found that it is still 
necessary, and probably always will 
be, to sell the farmer on the “idea” 
of electricity for the farm. Electri- 
cal dealers who take the agency 
for a lighting plant, place a demon- 
strating plant in their stores and 
wait for the farmer to come in and 
buy, will do very little business. 

The electric plant is something 
which is sold and not bought. In 
other words,:. it requires specialty 
selling, and .mighty hard. specialty 
selling at that. As a result the men 


By P. H. McKEE 


who are doing a good business to- 
day selling electric plants and acces- 
sories to the farmer are trained 
specialty salesmen. They know their 
products from start to finish. Most 
of them have lived on the farm them- 
selves and know farm people. They 
are salesmen of “electricity for the 
farm,” rather than electrical dealers. 
They are willing to work long hours 
day and night, and to travel miles 


salesman instead of a retail dealer, 
and go at the business from that an- 
gle—then he can make money selling 
good electric plants and accessories 
to farmers. But if he wants a very 


large rural business he will have to 
go out after it every day in the year. 

Of course, there is going to be a 
certain amount of rural business for 
the electrical dealer whether he goes 
after it or not. 


Attractive window 





Electrical dealers who take a farm-plant agency, put an outfit in their store, and 


wait for thé farmer to come in and buy, will do very little business. 
is something which is sold and not bought. 


The farm plant 
It requires specialty selling and mighty 


hard specialty selling. 





daily over all kinds: of roads in all 
kinds of weather. And almost with- 
out exception those occupying terri- 
tories of a half county or more are 
men who were able to invest from 
$2,000 to $3,000 as a starting capi- 
tal. 

If an electrical dealer can and will 
do these things—become a specialty 


displays and similar advertising de- 
vices will bring transient rural busi- 
ness into his store and, of course, he 
will sell some accessories and perhaps 
even an occasional plant. 

For the dealer who will will not 
be content with this casual business 
but who does not want to learn a 
difficult kind of specialty selling or 
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invest a considerable amount of 
capital in order to get into the rural 
field, there is another opening ready 
to-day. That opening lies in the 
formation of a working agreement 
with an electric plant dealer who is 
doing a good business. The latter 
is giving his time to selling and he 
needs someone to do his wiring and 
installation work. 

If Smith & Company are live elec- 
trical contractors in a certain town, 
and T. J. Jones, a live specialty sales- 
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locality, and has come to feel that 
the territory is in a certain sense 
his own. 

Then along comes a man who is 
new in the electrical business, who 
isn’t a dealer or contractor accord- 
ing to the trade idea of: the work, 
but who begins to do a big business 
with the farmers in that territory. 
The contractor-dealer feels that 
business is being taken away from 
him by a fellow who doesn’t really 
know or belong to the electrical 


9 
& 


Of course there always will be some electrical contractors and dealers who will ignore 
the rich possibilities of farm-lighting sales, by shutting themselves off from rural selling 
opportunities by the stone walls of their own prejudices. 





man trained in the farm electric 
plant business, appears on the scene 
and begins to go after the rural busi- 
ness, then obviously it is to their mu- 
tual advantage to strike a working 
agreement. There will be money in 
it for both of them. Of course, if 
there is no contractor within reach 
with whom the electric plant sales- 
man can form a satisfactory agree- 
ment, he will have to hire his own 
wiremen and do his own wiring and 
installation work. In other words, it 
will in each case be a matter of 
choosing the most efficient and satis- 
factory means of working. 


CASES OF BUSINESS BAD FEELING 
ARE IN MINORITY 


And this matter of the formation 
of working agreements brings us to 
the one unpleasant feature of the 
present rural field situation. In 
some cases profitable working ar- 
rangements have not been made on 
account of bad feeling between the 
contractor-dealer and the electric 
plant salesman. It arises, of course, 
from the following situation. An 
electrical contractor - dealer has 
been established for some time in a 





Plenty of outlets solve all the home 
electric problems, from electric- 
breakfasting-on-the-porch to vacuum 
cleaning in the attic—QUALITY ELEC- 
TRICAL WorRK! 


trade. Now there are probably some 
cases of men taking agencies for 
electric plants when they know little, 
if anything, about the electrical busi- 
ness in general or their own phase of 
it in particular. Such cases are very 
much in the minority, however, and 
should not give the rest of the trade 
any concern, as their activities will 
be short-lived. 

But it is.different with the spe- 
cialty salesman who enters the field. 
His company has educated him on 
electric plants, wiring, fixtures and 
accessories. He has learned how to 
sell to the farmer and he understands 
the importance of seeing that his 
products give the best: of service 
after they are sold. He may not know 
the fine points of retail electrical mer- 
chandising, but he does know his 
particular branch of the business 
from A to Z. He is in the business 
to stay. He is a factor to be dealt 
with—a new electrical man in the 
territory. 


THE NEW DEALER IN A NEW FIELD 


There should be no ill-will here. 
The new dealer is operating in a 
field which the dealer has never 
really worked himself. He is open- 
ing that field with the surety that 
the old dealer will get at least some 
of the new business without effort 
on his part. If the old dealer wants 
to get into the new field he is surely 


at liberty to do so. Or he can form 
a working agreement with the new 
dealer as described above.: Whatever 
he does the worst he can expect from 
the new dealer is straight competi- 
tion, and he certainly cannot object 
to that. 

To sum up the whole matter, the 
situation in the rural field is simply 
this: There is business to be had, a 
good business but not easy business. 
The man who is in a position to 
train himself specially and give all 
of his time to that particular busi- 
ness can make it pay him well. If he 
is already established as a contrac- 
tor-dealer and does not feel that he 
can give the business the exacting 
treatment it demands, then he can 
still make a very good thing out of it 
by working with an electric plant 
dealer. 

Fair, clean competition or real co- 
operation. 

Either will pay. 





Testing the Potential 
Store Manager 


“Finding honest, ambitious boys is 
one of our big problems right now,” 
remarked a New York store manager 
the other day. “We can get or- 
dinary boys, but in our business, 
ambition and honesty are necessary 
attributes.” 

How do you size up a boy after 
you have employed him?” he was 
asked. 

“By observation and by tests. Of 
course, ambition in any boy is bound 
to show itself pretty soon after he 
hangs up his hat and starts work. 
Solid honesty is more of an invisible 
quality. 

“We have one little scheme that 
shows us very quickly whether a boy 
is honest or not. Calling him into 
the office we hand him a roll of bills 
saying, ‘Here’s $10. Get us some 
change in nickels and dimes.’ In- 
stead of giving the boy $10 we give 
him $12. If he is honest he will 
come back with two extra dollars, 
telling us we gave him too much. If 
he never says anything about it— 
well, it is unfortunate that there are 
that kind of boys in the world. But 
it’s worth $2 to know when a boy has 
to be fired.” 





A_ hot-water system with one 
faucet does not fit a modern house. 
Like any real house-wiring job, even 
a water system needs plenty of out- 
lets—QUALITY ELECTRICAL WorkK! 
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Uncle Jerry Stabilizes Business 


Through the Robbinstown Clearing House Club He Persuades the Local Central Station to 
Discontinue Retailing—The Contractor-Dealers Undertake to Increase the Central- 
Station Load by the Development of Unwired Districts 


= HAT!” exclaimed Amos 
W Tabask, whom some wag has 
y described as the pep-pep- 
president of the Robbinstown Power 
& Traction Company, “What!—me 
sit down to lunch with a gang of 
electricians who eat with their knives 
and use their overalls for a finger 
bowl! Not on your life, Jeremiah— 
not on your nine lives, if you were a 
cat! The idea’s preposterous, Jere- 
miah.” 


“Hoity-toity'!” responded Uncle 
Jerry Stackhouse with a ridiculous 
mimicry of the big man’s manner. 
“Aren’t we getting mighty stuck 
up, all of a sudden? , 

“Now, you look here, Amos,” he 
continued seriously, “just you remem. 
ber that I knew you when you didn’t 
have a knife to eat with nor much 
of anything to eat with it. I re- 
member when, if you’d tried to wipe 
your hands on the seat of your pants, 
you’d have scratched bare skin. I 
remember—” 

“Oh, all right, Jeremiah. Don’t re- 
member any more. When and 
where?” 

“Union 
Tuesday.” 

“Union Club? Are you bereft, 
Jeremiah? Why those hobo pliers- 
jugglers—wouldn’t know how to act 
in the Union Club. They’d—” 

“Permit me to remind you, Amos, 
that these men are my business asso- 
ciates. Have you forgotten—” 

“All right, all right. I'll be there.” 

Uncle Jerry Stackhouse left the 
offices of the Power & Traction Com- 
pany in high good humor. Ever 
since he had been asked to preside 
over the newly formed Clearing 
House Club of the electrical con- 
tractor-dealers of Robbinstown, Un- 
cle Jerry had been hatching plans 
to widen the scope of the organiza- 
tion. To-day he felt that he was 
taking a big stride forward. 

He meant to induce the lighting 


Club—twelve thirty, on 
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company to go out of the appliance 
business! 

The trouble with all such efforts in 
the past, so far as he could gather, 
had been that the job had been ap- 
proached in crab-fashion. Con- 
tractors had said that electric appli- 
ance sales “belonged” to them—which 
is zero it business argumentation. 
Sales belong to the man who can 
get the signature on the dotted line. 
The way to remove the central sta- 
tions from the appliance business, 
figured Uncle Jerry Stackhouse, is 
to make it worth while for the cen- 
tral station to get out. So long as 
they can make more money—or so 
long as they think they make more 
money—at selling appliances, they 
will sell them. When they realize that 
appliance selling as they conduct it, 
is, all things considered, a losing 
proposition, they will shut up shop 
and go out of business. 

The problem, then, that Uncle 
Jerry faced, was to make old Amos 
Tabask believe that the Power & 
Traction Company could make more 
by being out of the appliance busi- 
ness than by being in it. 

And Uncle Jerry thought he saw 
a way of doing this. 


TABASK IS IN FOR THE TIME 
OF HIs LIFE 


Of the preliminaries at the lunch 
at the Union Club, we need not speak. 
Amos Tabask came expecting to find 
a dozen abashed and uncomfortable 
wiremen, roughly dressed, with 
blackened finger nails and celluloid 
collars. Instead, he found himself 
surrounded by business men no whit 
less presentable and keen than the 
average merchant. He came expect- 
ing to lord it over the gathering with 
that peppery forcefulness he was ac: 
customed to -employ toward under- 
lings. Instead, he found himself wor- 
sted in a couple of verbal skirmishes 
by men who obviously were trying 
to “get his goat.” 


“You hypocritical skalawag,’”’ he 
muttered to Uncle Jerry in an aside, 
“what have you let me in for?” 

To which Uncle Jerry replied, “The 
time of your life!” 

So finally, and after a good meal, 
they came down to the real business 
of the meeting. Uncle Jerry, of 
course, was master of ceremonies. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “we all 
know what we’re here for except Mr. 
Tabask. So in order to enlighten 
him I will have to talk for two min- 
utes. 

“We are here, Mr. Tabask, to do a 
little trading. You have something’ 
which the electrical dealer-contrac- 
tors of Robbinstown want; they have 
something you want. We are here 
to propose a swap. 

“In the past, whenever an electri- 
cal contractor came to you, he took 
off his hat outside, he wiped his feet 
carefully at your door, he waited two 
or three hours on a hard bench in 
your anteroom while your dude-and- 
chorus-girl office force snickered at 
him. And finally, when he got in- 
side, he muttered something about 
your giving him something or allow- 
ing him to do something. And you 
would bark a few times, and he would 
apologize and stagger out. 

“But this time, Mr. Tabask, things 
are different. The electrical contrac- 
tor-dealers of Robbinstown have had 
you as their guest at the best club in 
town; they have fed you bountifully 
on—excuse my candor—expensive 
food. They are not asking any favors, 
they are offering you an excellent 
chance to make a mighty advanta- 
geous trade. 

“In order that you may understand 
just what we have to offer you, I am 
going to ask Mr. Conolly to show you 
his sales map—Mr. Conolly being, as 
you remember, the agent for the 
Absobest Farm Power Plant Com- 
pany.” 

Conolly rose, and Amos Tabask 
recognized him as the laughing little 
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Irishman with whom he had lost out 
in a verbal tilt during luncheon. 
Amos had tried to be peppery and 
overbearing, and Mr. Conolly had re- 
marked, “‘What a foine top sergeant 
ye’d make, to be sure, with a squad 
av rookies under ye.” 

Conolly unrolled a huge map of 
Robbins County—it must have been 
at least 8 ft. x 12 ft. in size—and 
hung it on the wall upon hooks al- 
ready placed to hold it. 

“Tis a very simple bit of a map, 
Misther Tabasco, but ye can git a 
lot av profit if not pleasure from 
lookin’ at ut. 

“Here in red we have th’ rotten 
shpots in th’ Power & Traction Com- 
pany’s system—places where it is 
possible an’ probable we can sell Ab- 
sobest Power Plants right on th’ lines 
av th’ company. 

“Here in green we have th’ virgin 
soil av th’ counthry which has niver 
as yet been polluted by cintral sta- 
tion service.” 

Amos Tabask studied the map care- 
fully, intently. His mind was racing 
to discover just what was in the 
wind, and how to turn the situation 
to his advantage. 

“What’s your authority for calling 
those red marks ‘rotten spots’ in our 
system? How do you know anyone 
could sell isolated plants to those 
customers?” he asked finally. 

“How do you know that you’re 
alive?” countered Conolly. “’Tis me 
business to sell plants, so I sell ’em. 
Th’ red marks represent me pros- 
pects. Wan way or another, and in 
time, I sell 90 per cent av th’ folks 
I go after. 

“You seem very sure of yourself, 
young man.” 

“In that particular, sir, I aim to 
imitate sich iminent an’ successful 
gintlemen as yerself.” 

Tabask was more than annoyed, he 
was worried. This was a new line 
of attack. He didn’t yet know what 
they were driving at, but he some- 
how felt that he was being worsted. 

“Go on. What’s next?” he said. 

“The next thing,” spoke up Jim 
Lowden, “‘is a little agreement which 
has been entered into between the 
Clearing House Club of the Robbins~ 
town electrical contractor-dealers and 
three of the most aggressive and suc- 
cessful agents for farm-lighting and 
power plants in this territory. 

“T will not take the time to read it 
through, but here is the gist of the 
agreement: we contractor-dealers un- 
dertake to promote the sale of farm- 
lighting equipment within this coun- 


ty, to carry and advertise stocks of 
appliance suitable for such plants, to 
maintain a motorcycle service corps 
and guarantee that a competent trou- 
ble man will start within ten minutes 
on any ca!l for service or repairs from 
any farm plant within the county. 
And finally we agree to install wiring 
and set up new plants on an estab- 
lished schedule. 

“In return, the farm-plant agents 
agree to respect our territory within 
the limits of the Power & Traction 
Company’s lines; that is to say, they 
will sell neither plants nor appliances 
within the 110-volt territory without 
our permission.” 


of your lines where these agents can 
sell plants. If they go after that 
they will be training the farmers to 
which ycu can later reach into— 
they will be training the farmers to 
want electric service, and it is only 
following natural evolution for you 
to serve them with central station 
current at some future date. 

“The contractors will benefit by the 
extensions of your lines into such 
territory, when those extensions are 
made three or five or ten years hence, 
because when standard voltage serv- 
ice goes to the farms, all low-voltage 
equipment becomes obsolete and there 
is an immediate market for entire 

















“In the past, whenever an electrical contractor came to you, he took off his hat outside, 


he wiped his feet carefully at your door, he waited two or three hours on a hard bench 
in your anteroom while your dude-and-chorus-girl office force snickered at him. And 
finally, when he got inside, he muttered something about your giving him something 
or allowing him to do something. And you would bark a few times, and he would 


apologize and stagger out.” 





Amos Tabask looked at Uncle Jerry 
with that searching, appraising stare 
of a poker player. Uncle Jerry smiled 
blandly back like a man with a pat 
hand. The silence lasted three min- 
utes—though to the tense and per- 
spiring contractors it seemed more 
like three hours. Finally the traction 
magnate spoke: ‘“What’s the price?” 
he said. 

“Let us understand this thing 
fully,” cut in Uncle Jerry briskly. 
“Here are some dozen of places with- 
in the limits of your lines where the 
farm-plant agents can sell their out- 
fits. If they go after that business 
they will get it—or some of it. 

“On the other hand, here is a great 
stretch of virgin territory outside 


new equipments of household appli- 
ances and farm utilities. 

“Now, Amos, I said we were here 
to trade. We want you to get out of 
the retail electrical appliance busi- 
ness. In return we will keep the 
farm plants out of your territory and 
bend our efforts toward introducing 
the farm-light plants in directions 
which your lines can logically follow. 

“As to the appliance business 
which the Traction Company is now 
doing, it doesn’t amount to much in 
the way of profit—you remember, 
Amos, I am a stockholder of yours 
and I know the figures. 

“You went into the appliance busi- 
ness years ago simply because it was 
necessary to develop the demand for 
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current-consuming devices. That 
necessity no longer exists. The con- 
tractor-dealers here in Robbinstown 
are big enough and strong enough 
and progressive enough to develop 
and serve the field from now on. 
There is no advantage to you in con- 
tinuing. There is a big advantage 
to both you and us in your quitting. 

“Do we trade?” 

It looked like a bitter pill for old 
Tabask to swallow. He had been 
boss, even dictator, for so long that 
it was a decidedly novel experience 
for him to be placed on the defen- 
sive—to accept terms which he him- 
self did not impose. He gazed long 
and carefully at the map. The beg- 
gars are right, he thought; they cer- 
tainly can make a lot of trouble and 
take away a lot of business within 
the Traction Company’s territory. 
The appliance business didn’t amount 
to anything anyway—selling a lot 
of junk to women! Let ’em have it. 
But suppose I give in to the rascals? 
They’ll be cooking up games like this 
and keep me in a stew forever. No 
they won’t, either. I'll pull their 
damned claws right now—to-day. 
Give ’em the appliance business and 
then chloroform ’em—that’s the pro- 
gram! Then aloud— 

“Gentlemen, of course I can’t ‘give 
you an answer to-day. This is a 
matter which naturally must come 
before our board of directors. T’ll 
take it up and let you know. I appre- 
ciate your kindness in inviting me 
here—can’t say I’ve enjoyed myself, 
but I appreciate the way you’ve acted. 
yentlemen, I bid you good-day. 

“And by the way,” turning to 
Uncle Jerry, “Jeremiah, there’s going 
to be a vacancy on the Traction board 
of directors. You’ll take it? Sure. 
Meeting to-night. Better come.” 

As Jim Lowden and Uncle Jerry 
Stackhouse were walking back to the 
shop of the Lowden Electric Company 
after their luncheon with Amos Ta- 
bask, the old man burst into a roar 
of laughter. 

“Jamie, m’ boy, do you realize that 
we have been buncoed by that old 
Hottentot? He’s gone and hired me 
away from the Clearing House Club.” 

“How do you figure that out?” de- 
manded Lowden. 

“Why, don’t you see?—he’s going 
to agree to go out of the appliance 
business, just as we want him to, but 
he’s going to put me on his board of 
directors so I won’t cook up any more 
schemes like this on him.” 

“Then you’ll refuse the place on the 
board, of course.” 





“Not on your life! I'll accept so 
quick it’ll make him dizzy.” 

“And do you mean to throw us 
down, Uncle Jerry? I never thought 
you’d do that,” said Jim, his face 
falling. 

“Throw down nothing! If I’m 
on their board, Jim, I’ll know every: 
thing that ’s going on. I'll be able 


to influence decisions so they’ll be 
fair to both sides. The trouble with 
this electrical business has been that 
there have been a half-dozen different 
branches and interests, and so there 
have been fights and friction. What’il 
be the result if I’m able to end the 
fights and friction in this town?” 
“We'll all make more money.” 





Making Up the Electrical Dealer’s 
Mailing Lists 


By F. L. 


HE phenomenal success of a 
dealer in a central Michigan 
city of about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants gives evidence of the real pos- 
sibilities open to dealers in electrical 
equipment who will give themselves 
over to an intensive cultivation of 
the available market. 

One of the things which the pro- 
prietor of this concern considers a 
pronounced asset to his business- 
building program is a comprehensive 
mailing list—or record, it might 
more properly be called; for, in ad- 
dition to the names of prospects, 
there is included a vast amount of 
data invaluable in soliciting business 
in this particular line. 


AN ELABORATE CARD SYSTEM 


A card system was utilized in the 
compiling of this record, one entire 
card being devoted to each prospect. 
Among other things, this card con- 
tains information as to the kind of 
home the prospect has, the interior 
decorations and furnishings, the ex- 
tent to which it is modernized, the 
occupation of the head of the house- 
hold, probable income and approxi- 
mate buying power—information 
gathered largely by means of per- 
sonal visits in which direct canvas- 
sing was combined with a certain 
which eliminates a _ considerable 
amount of waste effort. 

These data make possible an in- 
telligent classification of prospects 
and a concentration of selling appeal 
which eliminates much waste effort. 

The question of price is always a 
vital consideration in the purchase 
of. any commodity, and when the 
merchant is prepared to talk to the 
prospect, even through advertising 
literature, in figures which come 
within the realm of his purchasing 
power, and concerning articles for 
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which he feels, or can be brought to 
feel, a real practical need, he is very 
apt to find an appreciative audience, 
and naturally will develop much good 
business that could not be obtained 
by hit-or-miss methods. 

In dealing with a prospect, for 
instance, whose buying power and 
habits suggest the purchase of a $15 
lamp, how much more effective is the 
appeal which centers around lamps 
approximating this price than the at- 


‘tempt to interest him in one costing 


$25 to $30. 

Also, the merchant’s record may 
show that this particular prospect 
already possesses a lamp that per- 
haps nicely meets his requirements, 
in which case, instead of wasting 
effort trying to sell him something 
for which he is manifestly not in the 
market, the same amount of energy 
can be profitably concentrated on 
some other commodity of which he 
may really be in need. 

A space on these cards is also pro- 
vided for a record of each sale made, 
and, after a snonth or so, if the cus- 
tomer has not returned, a courteous 
little note is addressed to him, sug- 
gesting that he has doubtless real- 
ized real satisfaction and pleasure 
from the use of such commodity and 
submitting, for consideration, some 
other article in the electrical line 
which he believes the customer 
should possess. 

The percentage of results actually 
traceable to the letters sent out by 
this merchant is such as to leave no 
doubt as to the practicability of this 
method. 

To be sure, the keeping of such a 
record is by no means a small under- 
taking, but, once started, this mer- 
chant says the task is not nearly $9 
formidable as at first thought it 
might appear to be. 
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Our industries must have co-operation. 


“There are two old sayings: ‘In unity there is strength,’ 
and ‘A house divided against itself must fall.’ If that is 
true of anything, it is true in Mother Industry, and particu- 
larly true today where modern civilization in the world’s 
war has practically become bankrupt and we now, as re- 


— CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 


ceivers, have to reorganize the world again. Our indus- 
tries must have co-operation to be successful and efficient, 
to be able to take care of the world’s work as it has to be 
done to redeem our civilization from what has occurred in 
the last few years.” 
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Capitalize Beauty in Your Electrical Show 








[At LEFT] 


You can hold an at- 
tractive and successful 
electric show without 
booths, if you think 
such construction fea- 
tures are too difficult 
or too expensive. If 
you are planning a 
show and have an at- 
tractive room or hall 
available, study this 
picture of an electrical 
exposition which was 
held in Pittsburgh. 





[BELow ] 


Wall-board is a satis- 
factory material for 
quick-and-easy booth 
construction. An elec- 
tric sign was the fea- 
ture of the booth be- 
low at an electrical 
show in Oklahoma 
City. 


























[ABOVE] 
One of the daintiest 
and most attractive 
booths of the recent 
electrical show at 
Honolulu was. this 
dining room in which 
table appliances and 
other electrical devices 
were displayed in their 
natural surroundings. 








[AT RIGHT] 


Display the goods—not 
the decorations. Prac- 
tically all the over- 
head lamps were 
lighted in this booth 
of a retail lighting 
fixture company at a 
show in Louisville, Ky 
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How to Plan an Electric Show 


If a three-ring circus can come into your city and depart at night with a chest 
full of coin, don’t you suppose you who know your own people so much 
better than a circus man, can make money out of an electrical show by 

promoting the electrical idea and the sale of appliances? 


HEN rightly organized and 
W managed there is money in 
.¥ an electrical show. Many 
shows held just before America 
entered the war resulted in large 
sales. In Cincinnati the increase 
of business after the 1916 show was 
80 per cent above that of 1915 and 
the increase of 1915 was 85 per cent 
over that of 1914. Indianapolis 
after an electrical show recorded the 
largest retail Christmas business 
in its history. The demand for elec- 
trical goods was so heavy that total 
sales for the show amounted to more 
than $8,000. At the Milwaukee 
show orders for the electrical goods 
and contracts made totaled $50,000 
during the first two days of the “Elec- 
trical Prosperity Week.” Buffalo 
made a big profit in 1914. And 
other cities have reported equally 
splendid results. 

During “Electrical Prosperity 
Week,” 1915, thirty-four cities were 
surcharged by the enthusiasm and 
magnetism created by large electrical 
exhibits. The total attendance in 
these communities alone was well 
over half a million. Toledo, Ohio, 
a city of 190,000 population at that 
time, showed an attendance of 89,500. 

In general there are two kinds 
of electrical shows: the “electric 
cottage” type of show and the large 
exhibition. The former is usually 
held in a small modern cottage, or 
special building, close to the business 
sections—or sometimes even on the 
outskirts on a street car or inter- 
urban line. This cottage, or group 
of rooms, is fitted up exactly like 
a modern home—every room is elec- 
trically equipped. The publicity 
methods are the same as with the 
larger and better-known forms of 
shows which are held in a hall or 
building. The “cottage” type is 
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usually restricted to a few exhibitors. 
The larger show is the profit-maker. 

If profits are what is wanted, 
the men who plan and execute will 
do well to build squarely on certain 
fundamentals which have been laid 
down by hard-earned experience. 
These underlie profits. 


[1] 
GET YOUR ORGANIZATION RIGHT 


To get the right organization is 
the first task. Experience indicates 
that it is advisable under ordinary 
conditions to form a _ temporary 
show association comprising all ex- 
hibitors who will plan and operate 
the show. Sometimes it may seem 
best to incorporate as a company, 
as the Buffalo Electric Show did 
prior to 1914. 

At any rate, there are certain 
committees which should be set in 
motion by the properly chosen offi- 
cers or directors. These commit- 
tees are as follows: building com- 
mittee, supervision comraittee, pub- 
licity committee, tickets committee, 
entertainment committee, program 
committee, decorations committee, 
and concessions committee. 

The duties of the building com- 
mittee are to locate and arrange 
for renting suitable buildings to 
house the show. It should merely 
act in an advisory capacity, report- 
ing to the association what is 
available for the purpose, making 
its recommendations, but submitting 
to a general vote the selection of the 
site. 

The supervision committee has 
charge of the premises as a whole. 
It rents or lets space; it approves 
or advises in connection with the 
booths or other displays exhibitors 
propose to install; it establishes the 
charges to be made for current for 


lighting the exhibits and for power, 
and other special purposes; it en- 
gages the employees that will per- 
form duties for the entire show, 
as distinguished from those en- 
gaged by the exhibitors themselves. 
It has charge of fire protection, and 
like details. 

The publicity committee logically 
should consist of men experienced 
in preparing advertising for news- 
papers, and should use such other 
forms of publicity as it sees fit. It 
also acts as representative of the 
show to the newspapers, preparing 
such “reading” articles as the papers 
may be willing to use. This commit- 
tee should have charge of the 
printing of papers, cards and other 
means provided for inviting the 
public to the exhibition, including 
printing and house-to-house distri- 
bution of hand-bills, etc. 

The publicity committee should be 
careful in preparing articles for the 
papers to see that they are well writ- 
ten; that they do not contain any di- 
rect advertising or sales talk. Make 
a liberal appropriation for newspaper 
advertising. Street car cards are 
valuable supplementary advertising, 
particularly to get the attention of 
out-of-town folks. Put banners or 
cards on the front of cars. Use as 
many posters and boards as possible. 
Cards can be used along the more 
traveled roads leading into town. 
Needless to say, the building should 
be a blaze of light during the show. 
The methods of lighting the building 
are legion. Outline lighting, flood- 
lighting, “bunch” lighting, festoons 
and other decorative effects can be 
arranged for. And do not forget 


that big illuminated American flag. 

The central station can advertise 
by printing or stamping a notice on 
its monthly bills—possibly inclosing 
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free tickets or an invitation with 
each bill, or announcing special days. 
When the show lasts for a week, 
one day can be made ‘Housewives’ 
Day,” another “Surburban Day,” 
another “Souvenir Day,” another 
“Children’s Day,” etc. One show 
had a “Business Men’s Luncheon” 
given free to guests. The show 
windows of local merchants should 
carry appropriate window cards and 
exhibits. Feature what the show is, 
where it will be held, and why it 
should be seen. 

The tickets committee has charge 





Buffalo show in 1914 an entertain- 
ment by a company specializing in 
freak exhibitions, such as frying 
eggs on ice, lighting a lamp through 
a man’s head, etc. drew large crowds. 
There were no special inducements 
in the way of souvenirs, gifts and 
so on to promote attendance. 

The value of music as an enter- 
tainment should not be overlooked, 
especially during the times when 
the attendance may be light, but 
it should not be confined to these 
hours. There should be music of 
some kind every evening. If the un- 


attendance. While theze features 
may not actually sell appliances they 
develop interest and confidence in 
electricity as the servant of man- 
kind and increase the number of 
people who “Do It Electrically.” 
There are numerous miscellaneous 
supplementary helps to boost attend- 
ance. For example, coupons dis- 
tributed to the housewives at the 
show granting certain reductions in 
prices on specified electrical appli- 
ances are sometimes used by exhib- 
itors. Personal invitations sent to 
out-of-town people secure results. 


Here’s the committee that engineered Cincinnati’s big midsum- 
mer electrcal show, which was opened when Mayor Galvin, 
shown in the center, pressed a gold switch which he himself had 


(chairman), and City Auditor George Carrel. One of the fea- 
tures that accounted for the success of the show was probably 
the fact that almost all of the exhibitors featured appliances 





installed. Left to right: C. J. Johnson, E. J. Ertel, L. T. Milnor, within reach of the average wage earner. The more expensive 
T. J. Kichelberger, Cliff Keyler, F. D, Van Winkle, Mayor John devices were not ignored, but the displays were planned primar- 
Galvin, Charles Beltzhoover, Garfield Winkler, George E. Fern ily to show persons of moderate means that electricity was not 
(secretary-manager), HK. C. Van Winkle, A. R. Loughborrough a luxury but a necessity for comfort and good living. 

of the printing, distribution, and dertaking permits, a full-sized band 


sale of all tickets. 

The entertainment committee 
looks after the comfort of visitors, 
has charge of the serving of refresh- 
ments, such as are served to the 
show as a whole, invites prominent 
people to visit the show and possibly 
make addresses at certain times, and 
attends to the distribution of 
souvenirs on special days or occa- 
sions, acting in general as “host” 
to the visiting public. At the 


or orchestra may well be employed. 
It is always possible to have a small 
orchestra, a string quartet, a few 
good singers, varying the program 
according to necessities. 

However, the musical program 
should not be permitted to dominate 
the show. Educational features 
should be introduced. Cooking ex- 
hibits, domestic science lectures, 
talks on interesting subjects by 
prominent people will increase the 


Prizes to school children for essays 
on electricity and its ramifications 
develop interest; the essays to be 
judged by the educational officials 
of the town. These can be printed 
in the newspapers, and much pub- 
licity secured thereby. 

The program committee should 
prepare an_ attractively printed 
souvenir filled with interesting read- 
ing matter about the exhibits and 
the exhibitors themselves. By all 
means make the program so full of 
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life, ‘‘pep” and human interest that 
those persons who come to possess 
copies will want to read them. 

The decorations committee and the 
concessions committee explain them- 
selves. Sometimes a service com- 
mittee is also appointed. 

Be sure to make every committee 
representative of all branches of the 
electrical industry in your city. 

Such, in brief outline, is the gen- 
erally successful form of organiza- 
tion. However, when this organiza- 
tion actually gets into action its 
success or failure will depend very 
largely on certain management prin- 
ciples, or fundamentals, or whatever 
you want tw call them. 


[2] 
CHOOSE LOCATION CAREFULLY 


It is advisable to locate the electric 
show in that part of the town where 
it is most likely to draw not only 
the largest crowd but especially the 
kind of people most likely to buy elec- 
trical goods. The building should be 
selected for its “standing out” qual- 
ities. It should lend itself to- un- 
usual exterior illumination and deco- 
ration, and should be easily accessible 
to out-of-town pedple, located, if 
possible, on a well-traveled street, on 
street car lines, and the location 
should be thoroughly advertised. 


[3] 
KEEP Costs DOWN 


It is difficult to determine just 
what a show should cost. The cost 
depends upon the magnitude and the 
local conditions governing. Careful 
judgment before-hand will show 
many ways by which the costs can 
be kept down, such, for example, as 
securing the hall or cottage free, 
through some association; securing 
free publicity; securing furniture 
necessary to equip dwelling rooms, 
kitchen, dining or living-room, from 
progressive merchants of the city, 
who will be glad to be represented 
at the show, their names, of course, 
being displayed in connection with 
the articles loaned. Care must be 
taken that the expenses do not run 
far beyond the estimated amount. 

Some idea of the cost of an electric 
show may be derived from that held 
at Buffalo some years ago, which net- 
ted $8,020 for the promoters. There 
were forty-eight exhibitors and the 
total expenditures amounted to $10,- 
980. The receipts totaled $19,000. 
The following is the proportionate 


cost of organizing, advertising and 
managing the show: 

Advertising and publicity.......... $ 3,600 
Decorating and lighting 4,260 


Music and entertainment 1,000 
Rent of hall 


Salary Of WANAGEr. . 0.6 ices ccs cee 500 
TRISCGNIMIIOOUS no ck 5 hoc eeee none sims 1,000 

HC | | Pear weer rarer eae ror $10,980 
"EGEGD FOOCBIIEEE <6.6 556 Rha nce siere nme ewas 19,000 
PGI UM RDN APSEEI C2 9-e, ©, Sic.a 3 wie el aren cooked; areca Bis $8,020 


RENT SPACE ACCORDING TO VALUE 


When it is found necessary to rent 
a building, it is advisable to lay off 
the exhibition space into blocks for 
individual exhibitors, and rent them 
in proportion to their value, as gov- 
erned by location, etc. The cost of 
the various overhead elements enter- 
ing into the show, such as general 
lighting, decoration, attendants, ad- 
vertising and similar expenses, 
should be incorporated into the price 
charged for exhibition space. 


[5] 
MAKE CERTAIN RESTRICTIONS 


Usually the hall, as a whole, is 
decorated by the promoters; each 
exhibitor decorates his own display 
space. So that no one may com- 
pletely overshadow his neighbor, it 
is best to place some restrictions 
upon private exhibits. 


[ 6 | 
CHARGE A FAIR ADMISSION 


It is advisable to charge a reason- 
able admission. “Something for 
nothing” may bring a large attend- 
ance but it is liable to be the class 
of people you desire least to reach. 
If‘ people are interested in electricity 
and its uses, they will usually be 
found willing enough to pay a small 
admission fee. Indianapolis found 
that better results could have been 
obtained if a nominal fee had been 
charged “to keep away those who 
had no other place to go.” There 
were 26,500 paid admissions to the 
Cincinnati show conducted during 
“Blectrical Prosperity Week.” An 
admission fee further adds to the 
value of the complimentary ticket. 
Ten, 25 or 50 cents are the usual 
charges. Nearly all business houses 
will buy tickets in lots at a reason- 
able price. A special rate should, 
of course, be considered for children, 
and special club or group parties. 

Of course, in towns of 5,000 to 
10,000 population, where the number 
of exhibitors is limited, it is difh 
cult to give the musical, novel ana 
educational features that can be 


given in cities of 100,000 and up. 
Yet if you feel that your show is not 
only an electrical appliance exhibit, 
but includes the extra features, 
which after all, is what the public 
looks to for recreation, to lighten the 
intensity of the educational and util- 
itarian features, you are safe in 
asking an admission fee. 
L733 
INSIST ON DEMONSTRATIONS 

A big advantage of the electric 
show is the fact that it permits the 
cheapest kind of demonstration. 
Hundreds, possibly thousands, will 
pause to see how a thing is done, if 
the appliance is in actual operation. 
A demonstration of the electric 
toaster in operation is better than a 
“cold” display of a thousand toasters 
not in operation. Men and women 
like to “see how it is done.” Dem- 
onstrations can be held showing how 
easily and economically a house can 
be wired, they can show how outfits 
should be used in the home; how 
lights should be placed in closets, on 
dark stairways, etc. Dealers in mo- 
tors and other appliances can make 
their exhibits instructive and educa- 
tional. The same applies to the cen- 
tral station. It can exhibit an elec- 
tric meter and show the public how it 
operates, tell how to read it; or can 
by means of charts and comparative 
figures show operating costs now and 
years back, figured against revenue 
of to-day and of preceding years. 

Wireless demonstrations, and ex- 
hibits bearing upon the great war 
attract much interest. The “novel” 
element should be brought out wher- 
ever possible, but its real functions 
should not be forgotten. These are: 
to increase interest, create desire, 
and to make sales. 


[8] 
PuSH SALES 


Actual sales of electrical articles, 
housewiring and so on can be pushed 
at the show.: House to house can- 


vassing, directly following the show, 
is advisable and profitable. The ex- 
hibitors can make their display pay 
in just the ratio that they follow it 
up. The value of the show cannot 
always be rightly judged by the 
show sales or those immediately 
following. Its vast culminative ed- 
ucational effect must be considered, 
but it’s strictly up to local exhibitors 
to return a profit. 
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Convenience (?) Outlets! 


OH ,BOY-I'LL HAVE SOME 
SWEET LVL’ HOME Now — 
*LECTRIC IRONS 
XLECTRIC CHAFING ia 
Disn- "sg 
*LECTRIC 
SHAVING 
Mua! 


iit 


: WIFIE, CALL Up THE SMITHS — 
ELECTRIG Ce. WE'LL HAVE A CHAFING DISH 
PARTY — ABIG TIME — 
THIS LAMP WILL MAKE r) 

THE ROOM Look SwzLL!! 
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THE CHAFING 
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INTHE DINING 
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Good advertising sold Jonesy on this home-electrical busi- 





dining room. Further, the wisdom-tooth terminal on the 


ness. In fact, he bought a lamp, and a chafing dish, and a 
shaving mug all at once. This double-armful purchase 
promoted domestic exuberance, resulting in a dinner in- 
vitation to the Smiths. But the bow-legged plug on the 
lamp wouldn’t fit the cross-eyed outlet in the library, and 
the radish-root plug on the chafing dish wouldn’t have 
anything to do with the squared-circle receptable in the 


shaving-mug foreswore association with the semi-colon out- 
let in the bath-room. The lamp fitted a cellar plug, the 
shaving mug connected with the parlor outlet, and the 
chafing dish chofe only in the garage. The only thing 
that made standardized and interchangeable connections 


was the ambulance that arrived when hysterics hit the 
Jones. 





ae penpmntomates 
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Lines the Central Station Electric 
Shop Should Carry’ 


Allied and Kindred Merchandise, as a Leading 
Central Station Merchandising Man Views It 


By ERNEST A, EDKINS 


General Manager of Electric Shops, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chicago. 


HERE are some central sta- 
| tion companies which  seli 
electrical appliances, but re- 
fuse to sell flashlights or batteries 
and similar quasi-electrical goods. 
Their contention is that these goods 
do not add a single watt to the serv- 
ice line. Their apprehension is that 
someone may pounce upon them with 
the accusation that they are selling 
non-electrical goods. Of course, a 
regular retail merchant who pretends 
to carry a line of electrical devices 
would be indignant if anyone sug- 
gested to him that he should forego 
the sale of such a profitable and uni- 
versally demanded article as the elec- 
tric pocket flashlight. Why, then, 
should central stations deny them- 
selves this profitable business? Pos- 
sibly there may be some state 
commissions so hostile to the public 
utilities over which they have juris- 
diction that they might raise an 
objection, but even then the point 
would be fairly debatable on the 
ground of public convenience in 
service. After all, it is service that 
central station stores are trying to 
give their customers, and they must 
study the customers’ psychology 
carefully if they expect to win and 
retain their good-will. 

The average customer who comes 
into the central station electric shop 
neither knows nor cares anything 
about the fine technical points in- 
volved in the fact that a percolator 
derives its energy from a lighting 
circuit, while a flashlight derives its 
energy from.a dry cell. He does not 
give two hoots about this difference, 
but he does sub-consciously associate 
the idea of a flashlight with every- 
thing electrical, and he is invariably 
disappointed and annoyed if upon 
entering an electric shop to make 
this purchase, he is informed that al- 
though the electric shop advertises 
to sell everything electrical, it does 
not sell flashlights. He goes out 





*Abstracted from the paper read before 
the Sales Managers’ Convention, Associ- 
ation Island, Aug. 5 


making a mental note that the next 
time he wants anything electrical he 
will not go to the electric shop, but 
to the electrical appliance depart- 
ment of the nearest department 
store. That is the customer’s psy- 
chology. It is something that central 
stations must reckon with. Just 
how far each station should go and 
where each should draw the line is, 
of course, its individual problem. It 
would be absurd to maintain that 
when a customer walks into the elec- 
tric shop and desires a coal scuttle 
or a bird cage the central station 
should be prepared to sell those ar- 
ticles. It is firmly believed by some 
central station merchandisers, how- 


ever, that there is a fine opportunity 
available for the development of 
profitable sales in certain related 
lines of electrical necessity which the 
public demand, and which from their 
point of view they are quite justi- 
fied in expecting to find on sale in 
any well-equipped electric shop. 
Under this heading should be in- 
cluded non-electrical accessories in 
nationally advertised electric appli- 
ance lines, such as trays, creamers, 
sugar bowls, vacuum bottles, chafing 
dish sets, also silk, parchment ana 
other fabric shades, electric acces- 
sories for automobiles, electrically 
operated toys and toy transformers, 
and a complete line of the innumer- 
able small electrical devices and con- 
veniences for the home, such as lum- 
inous pull chains, two-way plugs, 
current taps, knock-down sockets, 
etc. The layman normally expects to 
find such kindred merchandise in 
the electric shop. It is a stock that 
averages up very profitably, and it 
certainly is a big factor in increas- 
ing the attendance, while without it, 
as the dealer will soon find, the ap- 
peal of the electric shop is sharply 
limited. 
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“Standard Outlets, Plugs, and Prongs, 
Make Every Home Divine!” 


S JONESY’S experience, on the 

A opposite page, testifies, con- 

venience outlets quickly be- 

come nuisance outlets if the plugs 

and receptacles are not standardized 
and interchangeable. 

When Jonesy gets his electric joys 
home it’s up to the contractor, jobber, 
manufacturer, and central station 
man to see to it that he and the Mrs. 
contract contagious enthusiasm—not 
helpless hysterics. And here’s how 
they can do it: 

1. The Contractor’s part is to in- 
stall and sell only standard and inter- 
changeable forms of outlets and 
plugs; and to urge his customers to 
have all existing outlets not stand- 
ard replaced. 

2. The Jobber can help by order- 


ing and carrying in stock only stand- 
ard interchangeable outlets. 

3. The Manufacturer of outlets 
will do much for the cause if he will 
confine his production and sales to 
standard outlets. The appliance 
manufacturer can show his talent for 
teamwork by equipping his devices 
with separable plugs of prong design 
that will fit any standard outlet. 

4. The Central Station Man can 
spread among his own customers and 
the public in general the gospel of 
“Standard interchangeable outlets 
and plugs.” 

There’s a quartet worthy of the 
song: 

Standard cutlets, plugs and prongs, 

Make every home divine! 

R-ready, Gentlemen? Let us sing! 
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The Simple Trick of 


Making Sales Letters Sell 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


N THE August issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING Mr. Whitehorne told us 
—on page 77—how to write good newspaper ads, so as to take the fullest 
advantage of the public’s increasing interest in electrical advertising in the 


newspapers. 


But of course that isn’t the end of it. 
followed up—by sales letters, if you or a salesman cannot do it in person. 


Your advertising must be 


So 


we asked Mr. Whitehorne to follow up his own ads, so to speak, with his letters. 
And here they are—the simple, human, face-to-face letters he would write, say 
if he wanted to move some slow-selling electric sewing-machines.—THE EDITOR. 


| NALK to men about advertis- 
ing and a lot of them are sure 
to tell you that letters are no 
good. “Letters,” they’ll say, “I 
wouldn’t give a dollar for a barrel of 
’em. Letters are played out—nvu 
good any more. Forget ’em. Do 
something else.” And that little bit 
of unintelligent snap-judgment is 
costing a lot of men a lot of money. 
Just consider the electrical con- 
tractor-dealer. Here he 


see people. You'll want it to go af- 
ter them the way a salesman does. 
Well, how are you going to do it? 
The answer is as obvious as the 
question. You’ve got to send some- 
thing by mail and when you come to 
think of it there are just three kinds 
of things to send by mail—manufac- 
turers’ printed matter, special fold- 
ers of your own, and letters. Manu- 
facturers’ printed matter to-day is 


fine stuff, worth everything to you 
and you should utilize it in every 
way you can; but you can’t send out 
this and nothing else and expect to 
get very far. For the manufactur- 
ers’ stuff is not stamped with your 
personality. It talks for you, for the 
manufacturer in your name, but it 
naturally cannot read like a personal 
message from you, yourself. But 
that message is just exactly what 

you want. You want 





is, doing business in 
some city. He has a 
store and he needs to 
advertise. What shall 
he do? Last month in 
ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING, I outlined what 
a simple trick it is to 
do good advertising in 
the newspapers. That’s 
the first thing to do, and 
easy enough, if you go 


at it right. But if you 
want to push your busi- 
ness hard, you can’t 


stop there. 

Your store display 
has to sit and wait for 
people to come inside, 
before it can sell goods 
for you. Your window 
has to wait for people 
to come walking by be- 
fore it can beckon them 
in. Your newspaper ad. 
waits till people read 
right at that spot before 
it can deliver your mes- 
sage. And it all helps. 
Yet you will not be con- 
tent to sit and wait, with 
all your advertising. You 





Dear lire. 


I believe will interest you. 
about it. 


and the rest have bought. 
o* view? 


that way. 
increas ing burden. 
happening that you have hardly noticed. 


YOURTOWN ELECTRIC SHOP 
YOURTOWN, U. C 


September 2d, 1919. 


Blank: 


I have been thinking over something lately that 
And I've decided to just write to ym 


Ever since you were a child, from every side, 

the clothing mamfacturers and department stores have been preaching, 
teaching and educating you and every other woman to the idea that you 
can't get etyle in your gowns unless you ty them ready-made. 
have spent millions of dollars in this continuous campaign and sold 
you this idea and made more millicns from the ready-made clothes you 
Did you ever think of it from this point 


Gradually, we hzve all quit making clothes at 
home until the sewing machine stands idle most all the time, 
manufacturers and department stores have won - because they offer you 
good materials, good styles and good variety and it is easier to buy 
But it has become so expensive that it is a steadily 


But all the time something else has been 


All the time, the women's magazines have been 
developing a style and pattern service that makes it possible today, 
for you to make your clothes at home, and get the best of style 

successfully and save a lot of money. 
sewing machine makes it entirely practicable, for it saves time and 
does all the hard work. 


Now, won't you read the enclosed folder and think 
it over? Then come in and let me show you this new machine. 


They 


The 


And the portable electric 


some typed or printed 
thing to go for you to 
all thcse people whom 
your salesman can’t call 
on right then and talk 
for you the way you 
would. 

So then, in addition to 
the manufacturers’ good 
stuff, you must send out 
something personal, 
something of your own 
—folders or letters. But 
special folders cost much 
money, if they are 
done well, and if they 
are not bang-up in pic- 
tures, printing and copy, 
you can’t afford to send 
’em at all. If you are 
the average contractor- 
dealer, therefore — or 
anybody who is just be- 
ginning to advertise— 
you won’t feel able to 
spend the money to have 
some good advertising 
man get you up a lot of 
special folders. You will 
fall back on letters, with 
manufacturers’ folders 
and booklets enclosed. 








will want some of it to 
jump right out and go 


The first of a series of letters to sell the idea of sewing at home 
sell electric portable machines. 


and thereby 


And right at the start 
here come the glooms all 
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YOURTOWN ELECTRIC SHOP 
YOURTOWN, U. C. 


September 24 , 1919. 


Dear Mrs. Blank: 


Of course, I am a mere man - and at a dis- 
advantage when it comes to talking style and making gowns. I 
don't presume to know more than a man should. But I have talked 
with many women about this matter of the electric sewing machine 
plus the modern style and pattern service as a solution of the 
problem of how to buy clothes at present ready-made prices. 


I have talked to members of my own family and with 
many other women friends and customers to whom I have sold these 
machines and other household labor-saving appliances. I find that 
every woman who really goes into the matter thoughtfully, looks into 
juet what this modern style service offers and tries out the 
portable electric machine, agrees with me that it is a practical 
idea. They say that there is no reason why this money should not be 
saved by making clothes at home without loss of style. 


I have suggested that you come in here and look 
at this machine and 1 hope that you will. For I am not just trying 
to sell you a machine. I realize that you don't want the machine 
unless you are sure that yo can make your home-made clothes look 
as well as the ready-made. What I want to do 2t— ms is to cet 
you to look into this side of it. Then if you feel that it will work 
I will be glad to send a machine and let you try it out. And if ym 
like it you can buy it. 


I know the idea is right, because so many women 
have proved it so. I will be glad to come and talk to you about 
it any time. 


‘ 


Very truly yours, 


Wao 


YOURTOWN ELECTRIC SHOP 
YOURTOWN, U.C 


September 24, 1919. 


Dear birs- Blank: 


I had hoped that you would be able to drop in 
here, as I suggested, and take a look at these new portable 
electric sewing machines. I would like very mch to have a 
chence to talk to you about this mtter cf making clothes at home. 


The whole thing hinges, as I said, on the matter 
of style. It isn't a question of labor saving or even money saving. 
If you can make clothes at home and get as good style, then you 
can save a lot of money and will be glad to. But even thaigh you 
do save money, if your clothes don't look right, there is no satis- 
faction in it. It wouldn't be worth while unless it's absolutely 
necessary. 


I wonder if you realize, however, how simple a 
matter it is today to get real 5th Ave. flavor in home-made gowns - 
To help yous you have - 


Vogue Ladies’ Home Journal 
Pictorial Review Royal Fashion Magazine 
Delineator Elite Styles 

Harper's Bazaar 


and others = you know better than I do. And these are more than just 
wagazines. They offer a service embracing styles, patterns, and 
a lot of help that is surprising. 


With this to assure the style, and an electric 
portable sewing machine to do the work quickly and without a bit of 
weariness - surely it is foolish not to saye the extra cost of 
buying ready-made, that now takes sO mich money. It is as safe as 
it is sensible. 


Am I all wrong on this? Won't you come in and loox 
at this machine? Bring sae sewing with you and just try it ot. 
Please look the folder over carefully. 


Very yoprs, Salle 
ys ie. wail 














| 
al 





This second letter still talks the idea and 
to the interesting message involved. 


is entirely given up 
It would be read for every idea. It 
housewife today is seeking ways to beat the h. c. of 1, and will 


welcome any message that offers a way out! 


This third letter carries it to a point further, still talking the 
ean be followed by others gradually playing up the 
machine itself a little more. 


It can be followed also by a ’phone 
eall, and a visit. 





croaking about letters not being any 
good any more. Let me tell you why 
they are wrong. 

The reason why so many men 
have found that “letters are no 
good” is simply that the letters that 
they used were “rotten.” That’s all. 
They have used the wrong kind ot 
letters, therefore, they were no 
good. And the reason why we all 
habitually take the circular letters 
that come in the morning’s mail and 
dump ’em in the basket with a half- 
a-look, is the same. They’re the 
wrong kind of letters, that’s all. A 
barrel full? I wouldn’t give a dollar 
for a box-car full of them. And yet 
you and I and everybody else con- 
tinue to write letters when we want 
to tell somebody something and can- 
not talk to them personally. And 
these letters are all read, just as 
they always have been and will al- 
ways be. And that proves that a 
letter is a good thing and it doesn’t 
make any difference whether you 
send out one letter or forty thou- 


sand, each man receives one letter 
just the same, and it’s a good thing 
just the same—provided that it’s the 
right kind of a letter. Now, let me 
tell you what really makes a letter 
good. 

We'll say that you are an electrical 
dealer who last year got all excited 
over the new portable electric sew- 
ing machine. You saw what a won- 
derful market there is for them and 
you bought twelve. Since then 
you’ve sold just three. You have 
put ’em in your window, run ’em in 
your newspaper ads, sent out a man- 
ufacturers’ folder or two, but they 
just haven’t moved and you don’t 
know what to do. You’ve got to do 
something to sell those nine ma- 
chines. You can’t afford to hire a 
man to make a house to house cam- 
paign. You can’t afford to go your- 
self. So you think you’ll write some 
letters, and ten to one you do it all 
wrong. 

The thing that has made you sick 
of selling letters is the fact that most 


of them have either been smarty or 
deadly dull. When the advertising 
campaign idea first struck American 
business men, they began writing 
long strings of so-called sales letters 
and they tried to make ‘em bright 
and gay by starting off the first para- 
graphs with vaudeville stunts. That 
was supposed to make ’em sound so 
clever that the victim would read 
’em through. But a salesman would 
never think of walking into your of- 
fice and to impress you with his clev- 
erness, open up with a little Japanese 
wrestling stunt. It’s the wrong dope 
for a salesman—and also for a let- 
ter. It’s wrong to write a letter 
that’s fresh and smarty and tobasco 
talk. A woman may read it, but it 
won’t sell goods. Also, it’s wrong 
to write a salesman-letter all about 
this sewing machine of yours and 
why it’s the only one for her to buy. 
Not being particularly interested in 
your sewing machine, not feeling the 
need of any more sewing machines 
at all, she’ll chute your letter into the 
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kitchen stove at about the middle of 
the second paragraph. And yet, the 
right kind of letters would surely in- 
terest people and sell these machines 
for you. 

In the first place when you bought 
these sewing machines, you probably 
bought them with the idea that they 
were labor-saving appliances and 
would sell like other labor savers, the 
clothes washer, for instance. As a 
matter of fact you were wrong. The 
clothes are now being washed at 
home, the labor is being performed 
each week and the woman is eager 
for relief. But the old foot-power 
sewing machine has been practically 
idle for a long time. For millions 
of clothing manufacturers with mil- 
lions of dollars and millions of ads 
have succeeded in selling the women 
of America the idea that they get 
more style in their clothes when they 
buy them ready made. Therefore, 
the women you must sell those sew- 
ing machines to are not laboring with 
their old machines at all. Their hus- 
bands know it. So when you suggest 
a portable electric they say “Fine 
thing. But what’s the use? We 
don’t make clothes at home.” You 


have gone at it in entirely the wrong 
way. 


FIND THE RIGHT IDEA, THEN SELL IT 


There is just one way, in my opin- 
ion, to sell electric portable sewing 
machines to normal homes today and 
that is to first sell the idea that 
clothes can be made at home now 
with just as much style as the ready- 
made. And this is true because to- 
day there are a dozen women’s maga- 
zines that publish fashion plates, 
patterns, suggestions for designing 
gowns and a lot of other practical 
stuff that makes it easier to make 
stylish clothes at home than ever be- 
fore. Therefore, no woman is obliged 
to buy ready-made clothes and pay 
the high prices, if she is willing to 
do it herself. And the modern pat- 
tern services will show her how and 
the electric portable sewing machine 
will do the work and make it quick 
and free from drudgery. 

That is the market situation to- 
day. Sell her this idea and she will 
buy a machine. Go to her with 
straight labor-saving talk and she 
won’t, even though today most of the 
mending is done on the sewing ma- 
chine. And this is a point, by the 
way, that makes a powerful appeal. 
For no efficient housekeeper now-a- 
days mends laboriously in the old 


hand way. Tears that cannot be run- 
up on the sewing machine are apt 
to wind-up promptly in the rag bag. 

But when a woman starts to build 
a blouse or make a morning frock, it 
isn’t the work of it that bothers or 
the cost that concerns her most. It’s 
the question of how it shall be made 
—or, in a single word, it’s style 
that’s all important. For that’s 
what’s going to make it beautiful 
and satisfying. And to get this 
style she has gotten into the habit ot 
buying ready-made, where she can 
look ’em over and compare—and she 
pays for the privilege. To sell her 


an electric sewing machine you must - 


first show her that she can get this 
style and in addition save a lot of 
money and do it quickly and easily, 
by availing herself of the new com- 
bination of the available modern 
style service—which she _ probably 
knows all about—plus the electric 
workless sewing machine. 


PuT YOURSELF INTO THE LETTER 


So there’s the situation. The-best 
thing to do, of course, would be for 
you to call on all the best homes in 
the city and talk personally to the 
women about this and sell them the 
idea—and the machine. But you 
can’t do it. There isn’t time. You 
can write to them, however, and if 


you write them interesting letters 
they will read them. If you make 
the idea plain, they will see the point. 
If they see the point they will want 
to buy. How will you write these 
letters that will sell this idea? 


SIMPLY WRITE AS YOU TALK 


If you sit down and say—“Now, 
I’ve got to write some advertising” 
—the letter will probably be stiff and 
cold. If you just start and rave 
about this sewing machine that you 
know you haven’t been able to sell, 
your letter will be deadly dull and 
won’t be read. But if you make your 
letters simply talk to some one 


woman you have in mind about this 


style-in-home-sewing idea, and talk 
to her—just you yourself—the way 
you would if you were talking face 
to face, then she will read it and 
she’ll think about it. And if you get 
her thinking she will come in some 
bright morning to take a look and 
then you can sell her a machine. 

There is the answer to this whole 
question of “sales letters.’ If you 
put the accent on the sales, they’re 
usually no good, Nobody reads ’em. 
But put the accent on the letter part 
and make it a letter from you to her 
or him and right away there is a 
purpose and a message and a person- 
ality in it that makes it go. 





Scandinavians, Too, Love Brilliant Lamp Displays 

















Probably just because of the coldness and bleakness of the climate, the warmth and 
colorful beauty of a portable display has a special appeal for the Scandinavian shop- 


goer. 
art of window display. 


At any rate, this picture proves that Norway is not far behind America in the 
G. Magnus, proprietor of this Christiania electric store, writes 


to ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING: “I have now received some copies of your journal, and 


I tell you I am delighted in studying same. 
it, as I find valuable and interesting things on nearly every page. 
pave bought about $2.000 worth of app-iances from America. 


I only fear it takes me too long to read 
Since my return L 
The dollar exchange, how- 


ever, now is grown so unfavorable for us that at the present time it is completely out 
of the question to buy any more.” 

















eee 
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“Can My Colored Cook Use This 
Range?” 


Housewife’s First Question Forestalled by Use of Colored Girls to 
Demonstrate Kitchen Appliances—New York Edison 
Company Reports Success of Innovation 


NE of the successful innova- 
( )ios recently introduced by 

the Home Economics Bureau 
of the New York Edison Company is 
the employment of young colored 
women as demonstrators of all the 
various electric showrooms of the 
Edison company. The Home Exco- 
nomics force arranges and conducts 
demonstrations in the seven branch- 
effice showrooms of the company, 
while customers wishing to order ap- 
pliances are referred to the salesmen 
for selection and purchase. 

The choice of colored women for 
the work of demonstrating was in it- 
self a bit of selling psychology, and 
the success of the project has proved 
the soundness of the _ reasoning. 
When Arthur Williams, general com- 
mercial manager, first decided to or- 
ganize a special force to educate th2 
feminine public in the use of domes- 
tic labor-saving appliances, the start- 
ing point was a group of college 
trained domestic scientists. When, 
however, it came to “meeting th? 
public,” the public’s “reaction” was 
a trifle different from what had been 
anticipated. The “public” was im- 
pressed with the trained experts, but 
somewhat too much so. Women 
coming to th2 showrooms would say, 
“Oh, yes, of course you, a highly 
trained specialist, can use this or 
that. But I want something that the 
girl in my kitchen can use.” 


“No COLLEGE DIPLOMA NEEDED TO 
OPERATE RANGE” 


Then Mrs. William Laimbeer who 
is in charge of the Home Economics 
Bureau in the Forty-second Street 
office hit upon the idea of training 
a special force of colored demonstrat- 
ors. This was her theory: 

“Practically, I believe that the av- 
erage American thinks of the colored 
people as natural-born cooks. So 
when they see our colored demon- 
strators using the unfamiliar ranges 
and ovens and fireless cookers, some 
of their confidence in Southern cook- 
ing is transformed to the apparatus. 
Furthermore, the very fact that 
young colored women are conducting 
the demonstations disputes the argu- 
ment that it requires a college di- 


ploma to operate a washing machine 
or a range successfully.” 

These young women are of a high 
grade of colored workers, all the 
applicants so far having been fur- 
nished by the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. In some cases, the 
candidates have been graduates of 
colored training schools for domestic 
science in the South, but everyone 
has had a good common school edu- 


by one, they are taught all about the 
different appliances to be handled— 
not only their use, but also their 
theory. They soon learn that they 
will be required to use their brains 
as well as their hands. They take up 
the work eagerly. 

All of the training is in charge of 
the domestic scientists of the bureau, 
and as soon as a newcomer is con- 
sidered sufficiently prepared, she is 
sent to one of the branch offices as 
assistant to one of the full-fledged 
demonstrators. Next, she is placed 
where she herself demonstrates, but 
under supervision. Finally, if she 
passes all the tests, she is sent to 
some branch office where she is ex- 
pected to be entirely responsible for 
the work under her. 




















“Refined colored girls are ideally fitted as demonstrators of kitchen appliances,” says 
Mrs. William Laimbeer, head of the Home Economics Bureau of the New York Edison 


Company. 


Their intelligent and easy handling of cooking appliances, as shown in this 


window demonstration, does much to dispel the housewife’s fear that the electric range 
or washer is much too “complicated” for her cook. 





cation and many the equivalent of 
high-schocl training. 

All are abl2 to speak good English, 
and to preset their thoughts clearly 
and logically, for the demonstrators 
are to be not merely actors in a dumb 
show, but are expected to answer any 
questions put to them by those 
watching the demonstrations. 

Of course, it is assumed that spe- 
cial training must be given to the 
candidates selected. For. several 
weeks they are assigned to the Forty- 
second Street headquarters of the 
Home Economics staff, where, one 


“T don’t hesitate to state,” said 
Mrs. Laimbeer, “that the colored 
demonstrators do their work well; 
indeed, I believe them ideally fitted 
for it.” 

At present, the only question is 
how to find more of them, for with 
the success of the work, the show 
room selling forces in all the offices 
keep calling for more demonstra- 
tions. The work of the demonstra- 
tors may be purely “educational,” but 
wherever they are introduced, the 
number of prospective purchasers 
doubles or trebles. 
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The Law and the Retailer 


Because that old ounce of prevention is still worth a pound of cure, it is better to “keep out of law” 


than it is to “go to law.” 


But it isn’t always easy to do it. 


These answers to 


some legal questions may help you to avoid disputes with customers 
which so frequently injure a growing business 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


finds himself face to face with a difficult legal question. To help answer 

such questions, the editor of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has submitted to 
Elton J. Buckley, of Philadelphia, a number of the questions frequently asked 
by the readers of this magazine. Mr. Buckley is a lawyer who has specialized 
in the legal problems of a number of the retail lines and who has written widely 
on the subject. He has been asked to answer these questions briefly, clearly, 
and so that the average electrical man can turn the answer to some practical 
use. It is not easy for a lawyer to write on legal subjects so that the layman 
can understand what the lawyer is talking about, and so that when the situa- 
tion described arises he can apply in a practical way what has been told. How- 
ever, Mr. Buckley will attempt te do this. If he does not seem to succeed, 
readers are invited to send in their comments and questions to ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING and they will be referred to Mr. Buckley, who will answer them. 
Send in any questions that have been troubling you. As far as possible, they 
will be answered in succeeding issues of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. The 
editor submitted the questions answered in this issue. Your questions will be 


Pisnas him every electrical man at some time or other in his business career 


answered in the October issue.—THE EDITOR. 





Salesmen’s Right to Change 
Contracts 


If a salesman makes a change in a 
dealer’s contract, contrary to instruc- 
tions (say for the sale of a washing 
machine on a time payment basis), can 
the purchaser hold the employer to the 
contract? 

This depends on the facts of the 
particular case. Of course, if the 
employer has allowed the salesman 
to change the selling arrangements 
at will, that is, if the salesman has 
done this from time to time and the 
employer has recognized it, the em- 
ployer will be bound until he in some 
way limits the salesman’s authority. 
The best and the only practicable 
way to avoid being at the mercy of 
salesmen in this respect, is to print 
in the contract blank, as large as the 
space will allow, something like this: 

No salesman has authority to change 
this contract in any respect whatever, 


and no change will be recognized unless 
it have our written approval. 


With this in the printed form, the 
salesman is absolutely shorn of his 
power to do anything which will bind 
the house, and if he attempts it, the 
employer can always escape. Of 
course, this may mean calling the 
whole deal off, as where the printed 
form called for minimum payments 


of $5 per month and the salesman 
substituted $3. Such a _ contract 
would not bind the employer, if he 
wanted to avoid it, but neither 
would the $5 contract bind the cus- 
tomer, because she had not signed 
such a contract. 


Right to Return Goods and Get 
Money Back When Sale 
Is on Approval 


If an appliance sold on thirty days 
trial and on partial payments does not 
measure up in the opinion of the pur- 
chaser to the dealer’s claims for it, can 
the purchaser legally insist on the re- 
turn of the payments that have been 
made, even when the dealer holds that 
the appliance has lived up to his guar- 
antee? 

This depends on the wording of 
the contract. Every such transaction 
should be based on a clear and care- 
fully worded written agreement. If 
the sale is made subject to certain 
representations and guarantees, that 
is one thing. In that case the buyer 
has no right to reject and return— 
and to have his payments refunded— 
unless the article fails to make good 
the representations and guarantees. 
If it fails to do that, the customer 
has a legal right to have his money 
refunded. 


It is quite another thing, however, 
when the sale is merely made sub- 
ject to the buyer’s approval. In that 
case he can reject for no reason at 
all, for a mere whim, and if the 
contract gives him such a loose right 
as that it should certainly provide 
that the payments he has made, or a 
part of them, should be held as com- 
pensation for the use of the article. 

Naturally, even where the sale was 
based on specific representation, and 
the customer seeks to cancel because 
he says those representations were 
not fulfilled, the dealer is not obliged 
to allow cancellation or refund the 
money, if he has reason to believe 
that the representations about the 
article were fulfilled and that the 
buyer is attempting to put some- 
thing over. 


Getting Back Goods That Have 
Not Been Paid For 


If goods have not been paid for, and 
are not likely to be paid for, what legal 
steps must be taken in order to get pos- 
session of the goods in the customer’s 
house? 

Generally speaking, you cannot get 
them back. If title has passed from 
seller to buyer, all that the seller can 
do is ‘to bring a civil suit against the 
buyer for the price. If the buyer is 
without resources, the seller’s judg- 
ment will, of course, avail him 
nothing. There are three cases, how- 
ever, in which you can recover the 
goods if payment is not made: 

1. Where the purchase has been 
made by a minor, whose contract is 
not binding on him by reason of his 
minority. In such a case the law 


will not allow you to collect from the 
minor, but it will allow you to get the 
goods back, even if it was a straight 
sale with no strings to it: 

2. Where it was to be a cash sale, 
and the buyer got possession by a 
trick, as by giving a bad check. 


In 
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this case, if the seller acts promptly, 
the law will allow him to retake the 
goods sold, because it holds that title 
never passed to the buyer, and is 
- still legally in the seller. 

No matter whether the sale be for 
cash or credit, however, if the seller 
was induced to make it and to part 
with the possession of the goods by 
fraud, he can call the deal off when 
he learns about it, and retake the 
goods. 

3. When the transaction is an in- 
stallment sale, or is on an installment 
lease, or is a conditional sale, and 
the written agreement provides that 
title shall remain in the seller until 
all the payments are made. These 
contracts, in one form or another, 
have been upheld in all the states, 
and can be enforced. Under all of 
them, if they have been properly 
drawn (and in some states, recorded) 
the legal title remains in the seller 
until the buyer has done everything 
he is obliged to do, and if he fails at 
any point, the seller can take back 
the goods and hold the payments al- 
ready made as rent. 

If the seller in any of these cases 
retakes the goods, he will usually do 
it through the legal proceeding 
known as replevin, which means a 
writ authorizing the sheriff to seize 
a specific thing and deliver it to the 
plaintiff in the action. 

In cases falling under the thira 
head, however, the written agree- 
ment, if it is properly drawn, will 
provide that in the event of default, 
the seller can peaceably take the 
goods wherever he finds them and 
without legal proceeding. Naturally, 
he cannot break in the house to do 
it or use force, but if he gains access 
peaceably, he can remove the goods 
_ under the authority which the con- 
tract gives him. 


Defects That Go to the Crux 
of a Sale 


If a customer finds that an appliance 
cannot be used because its plug does 
not fit the socket in the customer’s 
home, has he a legal right to insist 
that the dealer take back the appliance 
or fit it with a different plug? 

When the dealer sells merchandise, 
there may be two classes of defects 
in it. One is trifling, easily rectified 
and does not go to the crux of the 
sale so as to give the buyer the right 
to cancel. The other is vital and 11 
it is present, does give the buyer 
the right to cancel. Such a defect as 
is described in the question belongs 


to the first class. For illustration of 
a vital defect, if a dealer had rep- 
resented that an electrical appliance 
of some sort would operate at a cost 
of so much per hour, and it actually 
cost twice that much, the defect 
would be vital and the buyer could 
reject on that account. 

All the above is preliminary, in a 
sense, to answering the question. 
The answer depends on the way the 
thing was sold. If the dealer told 
the buyer that the appliance would 
work anywhere, he would be obliged 
to see that it did if it was bought 
on the strength of that representa- 
tion. Or if there was even an im- 
plied representation that the thing, 
as sold, was ready for use in the buy- 
er’s house, the dealer would have to 
make good. But if there was no 
representation, express or implied, 
that the appliance, as sold, would fit 
in any particular place, the buyer 
would have no come-back if he found, 
when he bought it and took it home, 
that it needed a different plug. 

From a purely legal standpoint, 
the duty rests on the buyer to see 
that what he is buying is suitable 
for the conditions under which he in- 
tends to operate it, which conditions 
usually are not known to the seller 
at all. Nevertheless, I cannot re- 
frain from saying that in my hum- 


ble judgment, good merchandising 
would almost require that a dealer 
find out: in advance, for himself, 
whether what he is selling will suit. 


A Minor’s Responsibility When 
He Buys Electrical 
Merchandise 
A girl of nineteen years of age comes 
to an electrical dealer and orders an ex- 
pensive chafing dish sent to her father’s 
home. She orders it charged to her 
father, a regular customer, which is 
done. Later it develops that she in- 
tended the dish for use in a girl’s club 
house, where she has taken it. The 
father refuses to pay. What is the 

remedy? 

There is nothing to do here but 
to get back the chafing dish, which 
you can do by an action of replevin, 
as described in the answer to an- 
other question. You cannot sue the 
father, for he is responsible for his 
minor child’s contracts only when 
they are for necessaries. An electri- 
cal chafing dish is not a necessity. 
You cannot sue the minor, because 
she is not responsible for her con- 
tracts, unless they are for neces- 
saries, and not always even then. So 
the only remedy is to get back the 
article sold, and next time be a little 
more careful in what you “charge to 
father.” 





Big Business to Come in Electrically 


Operated Talking Machines 


Ernest A. Edkins, general man- 
ager electrical shops, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, in speak- 
ing before the sales managers’ con- 
vention at Association Island, Aug. 
4, 5 and 6, emphasized the present 
opportunity to build up sales of elec- 
trically operated talking machines. 
Mr. Edkins’ remarks, in substance, 
were as follows: 

Electrically operated talking ma- 
chines are just now beginning to 
come on the market. It is predicted 
that withing five years it will be as 
difficult to find a hand-wound talk- 
ing machine as it is at the present 
time to find an automobile with a 
rear entrance. 

With the recent development of ex- 
pensive cabinet types and period 
designs the projecting crank has be- 
come an abomination and every man- 
ufacturer is now squarely up against 
the necessity of producing electric- 
ally operated machines. 


The margin of profits for the deal- 
er is much larger than on washing 
machines or sewing machines. The 
merchandise is attractive, decora- 
tive and in universal demand. More 
than 15,000 talking machines are 
now produced every working day or 
a total of about 4,500,000 machines 
per annum in the United States. 
The annual retail value of Victor 
products alone is said to exceed the 
annual retail value of Ford automo- 
biles. 

An electrically operated talking 
machine involves maintenance ser- 
vice, periodic adjustment and oiling 
for the first year. But this is also 
true of pianos and washing ma- 
chines. Properly displayed and 
demonstrated by specially trained 
salespeople, electrically operated 
talking machines could very easily 
be sold on deferred payments by 
central station companies at a hand- 
some profit. 
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Figuring Fixture “Completing Costs” 


Information Collected by the Lighting Fixtures Dealers Society Regarding Amounts to 
Be Added to the Cost of Bare Fixtures to Find What 


HE Lighting Fixtures Dealers’ 

Society of America has set out 

to educate not only its own 
members concerning the cost of as- 
sembling and installing fixtures, but 
also to inform other dealers who 
may be interested in obtaining and 
studying some of the cost figures 
which the research work of the 
Lighting Fixtures Dealers Society 
has developed. To this end Presi- 
dent C. J. Netting of the society has 
had copies of an educational folder 
distributed broadcast among fixture 
dealers interested, and from this 
bulletin the information on these 
pages is taken. 

Several paragraphs concerning the 
work of the Fixture Dealers’ Society 
prepared by J. L. Wolf, secretary, 
Builders’ Exchange Building, Cleve- 
land, precede the detailed cost data. 


SOCIETY’S WoRK IS ENTIRELY 
EDUCATIONAL 


“The Lighting Fixture Dealers 
under no circumstances agree upon 


the Fixtures Cost Installed 

















\ 


C. J. Netting, Detroit, president of the 
Lighting Fixture Dealers Society of Amer- 
ica; C. B. Ott, Wellsboro, W. Va., chairman 
executive board Illuminating Glassware 
Guild, and F. R. Farmer, Chicago, presi- 
dent National Council of Lighting Fixture 
Manufacturers. 





prices,” explains Mr. Wolf. “Our 
work is entirely educational. 

“Our gains are from meeting 
often with our competitors and dis- 


cussing cur common problems. 


“Our meetings develop confidence 
in each other. 

“We have learned by discussions 
and blackboard demonstrations that 
there are certain factors and aver- 
ages that are identical in all our 
businesses. 

“Through these demonstrations 
we have found a table of costs. We 
call these ‘completing costs.’ 

“Completing costs is the cost of 
the material, the labor of assembling, 
and the labor of hanging—in other 
words, the minimum amount that 
we add to a bare fixture to find out 
what that fixture costs installed. 

“In the same number of lighting 
fixtures, but of different types, these 
costs vary. : 

“The following tables show 
sketches of fixture types, and the 
completing material and labor gov- 
erning the various number of lights 
of the particular type or style. 

“Insulating joints are not consid- 
ered in finishing material, but must 
be added on all combination fixtures.” 









NANA 


tom. 


ee \ 


<= 





Sheet metal collar to fit snug in 
vase with labor putting it on 


When collar is used no holes need 
be drilled in vase, unless cord 
is to be brought out near bot- 


Finishing of parts, any finish but 
brush PraBs. COstS. ... <5... ..%005 50c. 
Labor assembly costs 


Some Examples of “Completing Costs” 


No. 8—CANDLE BRACKET 


= BROIIUINE, s,s vista alc) aoe 6 oes Grenae 60c. 

= Pipe through vase ot ga ntd 

= Drilling vase costs, per hole....50c ae 

= 8 ft. cord costs, per foot...... 5c. sel Tent SY POLES ORS 
=] PMN ANIONS masse hiss Xn Cen sue) Sia e: wo. aes 


Three light 


es 


os wie wm Se lene (oc. 


Completing material and labor.. .88 


Total cost to you, installed. .$3.68 
COMPLETING MATERIAL AND LABOR 


No. 4—CHAIN 


Manufacturer’s cost to you ona 








No. 1—MOUNTING VASES Manufacturer's cost to you on a 
Ms one-light candle bracket...... $2.70 
Pull Socket costs 60; less 18% ; 
—- Per bet Sheee eet ig Package, freight, drayage..... 10 
Standard, two-light, costs . «£0C. : 
spinning to fit CORtB ......2... a0c. Total cost of bare fixture. . ..$2.80 No. 3 


HANGER 














three-chain hanger ......... 0.95 
No. 1 Freight, package, drayage .... .05 
1.95 
Three light completing material 
BGM ADOW «5 -¢osns cle. uta nea 2.73 
Total cost to you installed . .$4.68 
A No. 2—ADDITIONAL PARTS FOR * 
MouUNTING VASES COMPLETING MATERIAL AND LABOR 
: One light, three chain........ $1.49 
Flatarm, two-light standard Two light, three chain ........ 1.93 
GOB 5 Sia ou ae unl aor 41d, Sarareus aie Three light, three chain...... 2.37 
Key socket costs 38c. less 18% One light; Tour Chain. ..... 6.5... 1.54 
ee éis, haat awe wee i Two light. four Chain ........ 198 
Keyless socket costs 30c. less Three light, four chain ....... 2.42 
DROS MORE 2s hws a osu cae eRe 2 Pour ent, four chain .....2%<3: 2.81 
No. 2 | No. 4 
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No. 8 

















No. 5-——Bopy FixTur 
Manufacturer’s cost on a four light body fixture.... $5.00 


PaeRage freight; GQrayvage <i... 5660 | cc cceneccnewes .20 
Total cost of hare fixture .......6<0c.esccc.s-. <$h20 
Completing material and labor ................. 2.70 
Total cost tor you dstalled: << cc. ccdccecccncsces $7.90 
Bopy FIxXTuRE, COMPLETING MATERIAL AND LABOR 
i WAC ier MIMMREINE: oa: Ga) chain aieaal) ape aceuta na ei srasvaalate eles $1.71 
BOG BNC ec sfecay is Medea “aw Ra Cafkele eho es ocean 2.20 
RCRR I MENGE ore err cn erect wile ee vac Dale Ce aad 3 heels 2.70 
FORCING as SE SRS) dle] Re eee eee x 3.20 


No. 6—CEILING RING 
Manufacturer’s cost to you on a brass ceiling ring.. 16c. 





Packase: freight, GFAYAEE oc. i. ccs ec ccwewae 2c. 
TROCGE WAP COME UO) VON: << ca:0' so icera esos oe) ee a wana wets 18c. 
Completing material and labor ........ cseccces 44c. 
‘Total cost to you installed. 2... cece cca seecses 62¢. 


This same applies whether ceiling ring is open type or 
receptacle type. 
No. 7—CANDLE FIXTURES 
Manufacturer’s cost to you on a five light candle 


REGS ae de ras a eats hand Saat ika a) Sal asa On tls woe ele $6.00 
Package, freight, and drayage .....sccscccscacces .20 
Total cast Gf Ware Meters - occu occ etieesienede $6.25 
Completing material and labor, (including assem- 
Dine and havieine lahor).; .... 2 nc ccc es teec eens $2 92 
Total cost to you installed on job ...........«.«- $9.17 


Bulbs are not included in any cost price of fixtures 
CANDLE FIXTURE, COMPLETING MATERIAL AND LABOR 


"Pwo: Hen. 2. ccuk $1.60 Six) Hght) 2.4... 0..5- 3.36 
Tiree Hemt 2.0.2.3 2.04 Seven light ........ 3.80 
Bour Hane 2 .6c.seee 2.48 Bight Hight ........ 4.24 
Rive Heit .6<s<¢s< 2.92 


No. 8—CoMMON BRACKET 
Manufacturer’s cost you on a one light common 


GICGCKIC DEACKOE cdc ecekwaties ceclevaees an wea .30 
Preight, package, drvayame «... i... cccccccccewcces 05 
Total cost Gf WAFG DEACKOGE 2.20. cidsdec cones - .od 
Completing material and labor. ...............06.- at 
‘FOtal COSt tO yOu INStHHeE@ .. ..22.c oie ewcnes $1.12 
COMMON BRACKET, COMPLETING MATERIAL AND LABOR 
‘MiG SG ta cara cn See OU SA te Meee Aone $0.77 
VEG ING foes cccscrn’e ctavalans aan Bish aca GS axa aya hora al hak on 1.38 
TPC BNIERG (0% a: 0 tr ote el oa evar erator tack kore agree a/esel Rim aha reread 1.98 


No. 9—CHAIN PENDANT 


Manufacturer’s cost you on a one light chain 
PiGURNEN oer ainlc es ee eee ee Oa dels 4 ue wale sles 


Freight, PaCKAme, Grayase 2... cc i cick cncecevncs 01 
Total cost Ware PCHESNE -2..<665 oes ceed seus Al 
Completing material and fabor .......0cisccscecs 717 
Total cost to you “mstalle@. 25.6.2 2.650 a Sa e's see es $1.18 


CHAIN PENDANT, COMPLETING MATERIAL AND LABOR 


With Hew BUGHGe acd cielo sa cated ieee Aa eee oes $0.77 
WEEE’ THR SEESS INURE SOGICE ooo seers. 6 Sie a a velar e ein eo ce oc8, « 1.05 
With porcelain pull socket «6. ...6 ccc cccciccccies 1.27 


No. 10—CoMBINATION PENDANT 
Manufacturer’s cost to you on a one light combina- 





ENCRN es FICNLONRENONS 215i 30a: oi gear a re-ann i <a Oa ioe ed ee ils $1.05 
¥GIght, PACKAZS. GrAVASS «occ sce seecceeec cus .05 
TOtSE Cost OF Dare pendant... 2. << cicccsiancsaes $1.10 
Completing material and Jabor......5..cc.cccen. .88 
PEP UR TR UANERI TONNENO 32/5 5, oc cle ee ois ce clue ain acne .24 
$2.22 

COMBINATION PENDANT, COMPLETING MATERIAL AND LABOR 
Wlele, GW SOGNOE) sok wee csaie nosagecwdee scales $0.88 
Welt DeASS DUE SOEKGE 2 acct cectccncioanweue 1.16 
Wilh POrecidin. Pull SOCKEE ..ciccciccteccecrcucsws 1.38 


No. 11—KeEy Socket Drop Corp 


TEGy SOCHEE GEOR CONG Sos ibe ih Ses Sewcs Sew $0.77 
No. 12—PwuLt Socket Drop Corp 

Brass pull soeket drop cord. .......06 26 sue cces wowes $1.05 

Porcelain pull socket drop cord. ......c.ccccscsce 1.27 


No. 13—PAN FIXTURE 
Manufacturer’s cost to you on a four light, four arm 


Weta teCUNON ee OS) ln'o e Fs ee eee eC Kae $1.73 
Freight; PACKAGE, GFAVARG) on ccc cs cic ce rccdcucacs .07 
Total cost on four light fixture bare ............ $1.80 
Completing material and labor. <....2.. 2. .cucccwces 2.53 
Total cost to yow imstalled@: .. 6... ce. ccc $4.33 
PAN FIXTURE, COMPLETING MATERIAL AND LABOR 
WN RNE MIRREN scr o5 & ois a: cs deerere ale c'd a orem Weta Se gale siecle aes $1.56 
MAING RISAINC Sloss cera clare. b Site ols Guero: Se state aerate $2.04 
Bap h ie RUMEN a ios 27-16 5 oe oy 310 e Die enamel ow wrhleld wo bias 2.53 
NOEUGs MING s cncokiniceis. o7 oereieacttamce eae as rateaeenalarerne 3.03 
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Customer’s Name 
Customer’s Address 

Goods to be hung at 
Customer’s Phone No. 

Goods to be shipped via 
Ceiling Heights 1st floor 


Name of your Co. 
Address of your Co. 
Your Phone No. 


Your order No. 
Cust. order No. 
Date Sold 
Date Wanted 
Date billed 


| 2nd floor 3rd floor Salesman 
; Quan- Ceil- Lights Fix. Fin- Hold- Sock- oes. 

Location tity side Gas Elect. No. ish ers ets Crft. Descrip. 
Glass Price each Extension 
Itemized bulbs here AMORA TERTANBES: 52d bc. ci ei 5s Kae 
ice be Wer as Gon ah S- jo- 2. 4.9. Xobs me woe Dos: 66:56 orm LOSES. | RE peers Ree en ee ee eect at re ae 
i Wea decay cas salir vw Ss a3: we avd 8G oi we SKE ee EBC. 5 GAMMMIEOR 36 cdi. oy abe eile atenae 
(HWE Codon 5.4 OS 8s Ome QD vrersiuves MEW. ATA CUIONT vou 0:5: 5:5 6, shea arava antahes 

Sa a ak hh ome wie eek On 8.4 we a%:s Buide as Wemiimed. o.oo .8sc osisto aa oes 
ee eee eer ee eee ee ee | TOCA! DPICE: ass. 5. 


Bills subject to 6% 


int. if not paid on maturity. 
PR canoe MATS aeiaes, ale Riba es arse eae Side are hws 


re Co. for the sum of $ 
| a 


SES eters Owner of 


All fixtures 
PANTS ics sce semis capsietans oie eRe TORS 
Thi order is hereby placed with 


above property. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR UNIFORM BILLING OF FIXTURES TO CUSTOMERS 


To fixtures and glassware as installed in a house at 


1682 KE. 105th St. as per 








MMR clic godt fe GAGES) @ Oro wD 5-6 HERAT D GB rari BID ANNES WAL SIO OEE $61 20 
RUE? SUUMNER, RODD ORO oo os. oso. 6. 6.5.4.56 Be 6-0 WE BOSS Kale-eorede kus DEGAS Reser 2.00 
eRIeEAR Er ra CSE ARON TRE, RU MOIASTD, 54. 5 0.4.6. 9.6. d 4.0.4 dsb wres @ Sew WW LK 4: Swed wre OO ero orks SU aed 8.40 
Sey Pee I NOUR MSE ss. 3: 0: 0:4,6.0.9 99 40 ho Wo 6.96 DEE Blas ON Stal Aba & ANE OCW ie uw ae Blend manele 90 
REE ODE GUATIIED: i a.v 66.56.06 6086606 000d 65-490 99:5. HOON EEDES TS OOH UDC ELSE ETE 4.82 
ROUEN 6 ix 5:0 do os 0.5 4.4:4 Was 0 96.09,0'6 6 ad EAE REA KERN HOO CRBS Ws ORE ROS $77.32 

Extra Charges 
to i ee eee ee coe cc ee cce scene Gad. 40 
Credits 
PEE: (2 sas ghia 6 SEARO SO TKSG! 440 FOS HME ERE OES EERE EEG HES 16.40 
RE TENOR, noc ee cc eee 64 458 0:68 6 ad HHO Hw 008,00 SO Le Ore, Ow eae 5.00 
PIREME fo cauteeeoer SPR aN ORRSS OSPADIASARERPREOD FRET ES araa ewe $82 32 





“The reader will probably ask our 
reasons for considering productive 
labor in hanging and assembling as 
a cost, and not as an overhead ex- 
pense, in the fixture business,” says 
Mr. Wolf. 

“The cost of productive labor is 
defined as that amount paid for 
labor that is actually used in the as- 
sembling or hanging of a given fix- 
ture, and that can be charged direct- 
ly against a particular fixture on a 
definite job. 

“‘*Non-productive labor’ is that 
not used as above noted—such as (1) 
the foreman’s time when not work- 
ing on a definite fixture or job; (2) 
the assembler’s time when cleaning 
up benches, floors, bins, inventories, 
ete.; (3) the hanger’s time in cor- 
recting wrong work, making extra 
trips for repairs, for which the firm 
receives no compensation, windups, 
etc. 

“A great deal of our work is done 
on a time and material basis, and if 
all labor were put into overhead, 
this labor on time and material 
would be paid for by the customer 
whose work was done time and ma- 
terial, and would also go into the 
books as labor costs, or overhead 
expense. 

“Our argument, therefore, is that 
if you pay 80 cents per hour for la- 


bor, this 80 cents per hour is all 
that you can charge against this 
hour’s labor—not 88 cents, $1, or 
$1.25. Because when we are keep- 
ing costs the men’s time cards must 
equal the amount of money paid to 
them, and must be _ distributed 
among productive and non-produc- 
tive labor, and if you figure any- 
thing from your labor cost other 
than what you actually paid for the 
labor, your labor expenses will. not 
balance with your labor receipts. 


FIGURING THE COST ON GLASS 


“In figuring cost on glass it has 
been demonstrated on a blackboard 
at our meeting that taken on an av- 
erage and covering all kinds and 
types of glass, 20 per cent is the 
additional cost over the original cost 
of the glass to lay the glass into 
your bins—this lay-down cost in- 
cludes package charges, freight, 
hauling to store, labor unpacking, 
breakage, labor putting glass into 
bin. 

For example: To arrive at total 
cost on a piece of glass laid in our 
bin we have learned that our actual 
costs are as follows: 

Cost of glass at factory $6 per 


5) ae Ree eae re Met 50 cents each 
20 per cent lay-down expense..10 cents each 


Total cost of one piece of glass 
that cost $6 per dozen at the 
i ee ey. 60 cents each 


factory is 


Our British Cousins Have a 
Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, Too! 


England has followed the example 
of the United States in organizing 
a Society for Electrical Development 
to promote the marketing of elec- 
tric service and “the electrical idea.” 
J. M. Wakeman, general manager of 
the society at New York, writes us 





Tes Ho The Electrical 
f \\ Development Association 


EDA } 


Se at 
_J.W. Beaucia:: 


Creat Britain and Ireland). 
HAMPDEN HOUSE, 
84, KINGSWAY, 
LGNDON, W.C.2. 


nted on 





The Electrical Development Association has been formed 
on a co-operative basis to carry out Publicity and Propaganda 
Work on behalf of the Electrical Industry. Its Committee of 
Management is representative of the three sections—Supply, 
Manufacturing, and Contracting—which jointly provide the 
Service of Electricity to the consumer. 


The Association will be glad to receive correspondence 
from Authorities, Firms, and persons interested in the supply 
or use of electricity and electrical apparatus, and the application 
of electrical methods to industrial, business and domestic 
purposes. 


Enquiries are invited from Associations and individuals using 
or interested in the use of electricity for any purpose, and any 
information and assistance possible will be gladly rendered. 











An advertisement by the English counter- 
part of the American Society for Electrical 
Development. 


that in the August international 
number of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
“ISING no mention was made of the 
fact that “the electrical industry in 
Great Britain has started an Elec- 
trical Development Association with 
offices at Hampden House, 84, Kings- 
way, London, W. C., along lines sim- 
ilar to those of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development. 

“For the past two years,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Wakeman, “I have been 
in communication with the electrical 
manufacturers of England, have 
been sending over the society’s liter- 
ature, and have been pointing out 
the possible advantages of having 
such work done over there. As soon 
as the war was over they started 
this association, and from now on 
they will probably carry on activi- 
ties similar to those of the Society 
for Electrical Development.” 

The new Electrical Development 
Association should prove useful to 
American electrical manufacturers 
interested in extending their sales 
of electrical labor-saving appliances 
into the British markets. 
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How to Finance Time Payment Business 
(Continued from page 122.) 





is one per cent less in all cases, and 
the dealer is not required to make a 
deposit. 

If you will study Chart B as care- 
fully as you did Chart A, you will 
understand just how the plan works 
for financing time payment sales for 
appliances. The chart diagrams a 
typical appliance sale. The discount 
rates and service fees for this class 
of business are shown on Chart B. 
Generally speaking, the discount and 
the insurance should be paid by the 
customer, and the service fee by the 
dealer. 

If the dealer considers it desirable 
or advantageous, he may increase the 
price of the goods so that it will cover 
discount and insurance, and thus es- 


Notice that certain advantages are 
common to both plans. 

1. The dealer or contractor, by 
receiving cash for this sale or con- 
tract at the time it is made, gets rid 
of a large amount of unliquidated 
accounts. 

2. The bank collects the instal- 
ments made by the customer, reliev- 
ing the dealer or contractor of all de- 
tails. 

3. The bank follows up delin- 
quent payuients by means of a regu- 
lar systelu. 

4. The bank notifies dealers and 
contractors of customers who are 
delinquent, in order that the dealer 
or contractor may bring pressure to 
bear on these delinquent customers. 


10. He can make a large addition 
to his yearly profits. 

11. He can handle a greatly in- 
creased volume of business on the 
time payment plan without being 
burdened at all with details. 

12. He will have a contingent li- 
ability arising from this business, 
but Morris Plan records prove that 
time payment financing of this char- 
acter can be and is done with small 
loss from uncollectable accounts. 


ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS 


You have some questions, of course. 
First, what is a trade acceptance? 
The retail trade acceptance is a 
legal obligation of the same character 
as a promissory note. Its use is ad- 
vocated by practically all banks ana 
by the Federal Reserve system. A 
retail trade acceptance is drawn by 
the dealer on his customer and the 





cs 








THE MORRIS PLAN RETAIL TRADE ACCEPTANCE 










































































4 
is) 5 19. No. 
© 5 (City of Drawer) (Date) 
O° 
2 ~ ON PAY TO THE ORDER OF OURSELVES 
pe 8 (Date of Maturity 
eo 
‘ 
Q. 3 3 a , = s BOLEARS G——_ 
Lk] = Sy THE OBLIGATION OF THE sotitlros HEREOF ARISES OPT O@|'HE PUHCHASE OF GOODS FROM THE DRAWER. THE 
© G || DRAWEE MAY ACCEPT THIS BILL PRYABLE AT) ANY BANK, BANKER: (GR TRS COMPANY IN THE UNITED STATES WHICH HE 
O 8 Q || MAY DESIGNATE A. eles 
0 = < i a £ a 
<4 || TO ro 
< g Q (Name:of Dra>) 7 3 
~y = 
S wf 
tx] ae 
A % (Street Address) FS (Signature of Drawer) 
< = 2 : 
[a4 % a é BY. 
fl (City) . A 3 
: ea a s £ & 
; < = = DRAWER AFFIX REVENUE 
Ke STAMPS, 2c FOR EACH $100 
¥ OR FRACTION THEREOF 
This is the trade acceptance used in the house-wiring and appli- thus involving only one sheet of paper in the deal. The customer 


ance time payment plans offered by the Morris Plan banks. 
acceptance is attached to the conditional sale agreement, or lien, 


The 


signs hs name only twice, each time on the same sheet. 
verse side of the acceptance is for indorsements. 


The re- 





tablish a “Morris Plan price” article, 
as distinguished from the article’s 
“cash” price. If a Morris Plan price 
is made, this makes any detailed 
statement of the financing terms to 
the customer unnecessary. 

The dealer may decide, however, 
not to increase the price of articles 
sold on the Morris Plan of retail 
trade acceptances, so as to cover the 
cost of discount fee and insurance— 
but to make his sales at cash prices 
and have the customer pay the cost 
of carrying the acceptance. This plan 
is, generally speaking, preferable to 
an increase in price in selling elec- 
trical specialties, because it gives the 
dealer the opportunity to sell every- 
thing on time at cash prices. 


5. The bank provides legal serv- 
ice at cost whenever it is necessary 
to repossess a machine or take other 
legal action. 

6. The bank assists the dealer or 
contractor, without charge, in mak- 
ing credit investigations of his cus- 
tomers whenever such investigation 
is necessary. 

7. A dealer-contractor can obtain 
a large amount of business which he 
cannot otherwise secure. 

8. He can obtain spot cash for 
this business. 

9. He can double the rate of 
turnover on his capital, through se- 
curing cash from the bank on in- 
creased sales resulting from the of- 
fer of time payments to customers. 


customer “accepts” by writing his 
name across the face. An illustra- 
tion of the retail trade acceptance 
used appears above. 

How are delinquencies handled? 

Under this plan it is not necessary 
for the dealer to keep any record of 
the account after it has once been 
turned over to The Morris Plan bank. 
He can ascertain the condition of 
the account at any time by inquiring 
at the bank. In dealing with a bank, 
the customer is usually more prompt 
than in dealing with a retail store. 

In case of failure to meet a month- 
ly payment on the part of the cus- 
tomer, the bank will immediately no- 
tify the dealer that payment has been 
missed, and will set in motion at 
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Morris Plan Banks Handling Acceptances 


Alabama 

The Morris Plan Company of Birmingham 

The Morris Plan Company of Montgomery 
California 

The Sacramento Morris Plan Company 
Colorado 

The Denver Morris Plan Company 
Connecticut ‘a 

The Naugatuck Valley Morris Plan Company 

The Bridgeport Morris Plan Company 

The Hartford Morris Plan Company 

The Middletown Morris Plan Company 

The New Haven Morris Plan Company 

The Waterbury Morris Plan Company 
Delaware 

Wilmington Morris Plan Bank 
Florida 

The Morris Plan Company of Tampa 
Georgia 

The Morris Plan Company of Savannah 
Illinois 

The Chicago Morris Plan Bank 
Indiana 

The Fort Wayne Morris Plan Company 

The Morris Plan Company of South Bend 
Iowa 

The Morris Plan Company of Cedar Rapids 

The Des Moines Morris Plan Company 

The Waterloo Morris Plan Company 
Kansas 

The Topeka Morris Plan Company 

The Wichita Morris Plan Company 
Louisiana 
The Morris Plan Company of New Orlean, Inc. 
Maryland 

The Morris Plan Company of Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

The Brockton Morris Plan Company 
Michigan 

Industrial Morris Plan Bank of Detroit 

The Morris Plan Industrial 

Rapids 


Bank of Grand 


Birmingham 
Montgomery 


Sacramento 
Denver 
Ansonia 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
Middletown 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Wilmington 
Tampa 
Savannah 
Chicago 


Fort Wayne 
South Bend 
Cedar Rapids 
Des Moines 
Waterloo 


Topeka 
Wichita 


New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Brockton 
Detroit 


Grand Rapids 





Missouri 

The Morris Plan Company of St. Joseph 

The Morris Plan Company of St. Louis 
New York 

The Morris Plan Company of Albany 

The Morris Plan Company of New York 

The Morris Plan Company of Schenectady 

The Morris Plan Company of Syracuse 
North Carolina 

Ashville Morris Plan Company 

The Durham Morris Plan Company 

The Greensboro Morris Plan Company 

High Point Morris Plan Company 

The Newbern Morris Plan Company 

The Raleigh Morris Plan Company 

Morris Plan Company of Rocky Mount 

The Wilson Morris Plan Company 

The Winston-Salem Morris Plan Company 
Ohio 

The Canton Morris Plan Bank 

The Cincinnati Morris Plan Bank 

The Springfield Morris Plah Company 

The Morris Plan Bank of Youngstown 
Pennsylvania 

The Morris Plan Company of Philadelphia 
Rhode Island 

The Morris Plan Company of Rhode Island 
South Carolina 

Charleston Fidelity Corporation 

The Homestead Bank 

Greenville Morris Plan Company 
Tennessee 

The Morris Plan Bank of Chattanooga 

Morris Plan Bank of Knoxville 
Texas 

The Dallas Morris Plan Company 

The San Antonio Morris Plan Company 
Virginia 


The Morris Plan Company of Norfolk, Ine. 


The Morris Plan Company of Portsmouth 


St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


Albany 


New York City 


Schenectady 
Syracuse 


Asheville 
Durham 
Greensboro 
High Point 
Newbern 
Raleigh 
Rocky Mount 
Wilson 
Winston-Salem 


Canton 
Cincinnati 
Springfield 
Youngstown 


Philadelphia 
Providence 
Charleston 
Columbia 
Greenville 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


Dallas 
San Antonio 


Norfolk 
Portsmouth 





once its regular procedure in case of 
delinquencies, which consists of a 
series of notices sent to the customer. 

The account will be carried by the 
bank until two payments have be- 
come delinquent, whereupon’ the 
dealer will be notified that two pay- 
ments are delinquent and that some 
settlement must be made. 

The dealer will have the option of 
bringing the account up to date him- 
self and looking to the customer for 
the payment, or he can take the ob- 
ligation off the bank’s hands by pay- 
ingthe trade acceptance, and in that 
case he can handle the account in any 
way he sees fit after it gets in his 
possession; or he may request the 
bank to repossess the merchandise or 
take any other legal steps that may 
be considered necessary. In case of 
legal proceedings the bank will 
charge the dealer only the actual cost. 

Where are the Morris Plan banks 
located? 

There are 102 Morris Plan banks in 
the United States, located from 
Maine to California and from Minne- 
sota to Texas. Of these banks 56 
are prepared to handle business in 
retail trade acceptances. A complete 
list of these banks is shown. This 
list will be increased from time to 
time as the remainder of the 102 
banks are supplied with acceptance 
forms and methods. Contractors and 
dealers who desire to use the plan 
should get in touch—personally or 
by correspondence—with the Morris 


Plan bank listed nearest to their place 
of business. 


How TO PUT THE PLAN INTO 
OPERATION 


When you have studied this big 
financing plan over carefully, perhaps 
you will decide that you want to take 
advantage of it to build up your busi- 
ress. And certainly some time pay- 
ment plan you must have. Here are 
the steps by which you can put this 
plan into operation: 

The First Step. Upon selecting 
the bank nearest to you, the first step 
is to give the following information 
to it: 

A. Say you are a member of the 
National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. 

B. Give the amount of your sales 
of electrical appliances in the past 
and of the amount of your business 
in house-wiring contracts and make 
an estimate of the sales of appliances 
and the business in house-wiring 
which you believe you can make 
through the Morris Plan on time 
payments. 

C. The Morris Plan bank will 
then request you to make a financial 
statement, including assets and lia- 
bilities, merchandise on hand, annual 
sales and the names of banks with 
which you do business. The purpose 
of this statement is to enable The 
Morris Plan to establish a credit 
rating for you. ‘This rating will in- 
dicate to you the maximum amount in 


customers’ time payment accounts 
which you may carry with the bank 
at one time. 

The Second Step. When your rat- 
ing has been satisfactorily estab- 
lished you will sign a ‘“Dealer’s 
Agreement,” and will be supplied by 
the Morris Plan bank with blanks 
and forms necessary to carry on your 
time payment business. You will 
then be ready to start the campaign. 

The Third Step. Plan your sales 
campaign. The association, in co- 
operation with the Industrial Finance 
Corporation, will assist you in your 
sales campaign in every possible way. 

You should ask your Morris Plan 
bank to give you samples of the best © 
Morris Plan retail trade acceptance 
literature used by dealers in other 
cities. Ask the association for book- 
lets for customer distribution. 

In the near future, the advertising 
department of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation will furnish to each con- 
tractor or dealer who adopts the 
Morris Plan system, a book of dis- 
play advertisements featuring time 
payment sales as successfully con- 
ducted by various types of establish- 
ments throughout the country. 

So, there you are! Many of you 
contractors and dealers who have 
read this article have been wanting a 
workable and profitable plan for fi- 
nancing time payments for both 
house-wiring contracts and appliance 
sales. Here you have it. Go to it 


and good luck. 
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Contractors, Big and Little 


7 HY is the big contractor interested in having 


me join the association?” queries the small con-’ 
q 


tractor-dealer. ‘What’s back of the big fellow’s want- 
ing me to improve my business methods, as he calls it? 
What’s his game, anyway?” 

In any group—electrical contractors, or other folk— 
the tendency is for the crowd to pull all the individ- 
uals toward a common level. In the contractors’ as- 
sociation the big contractor will be pulled down toward 
the average of the group, so naturally the big contrac- 
tor, being a big man, wants to raise the standard and 
level of the whole industry so that he in turn may 
climb higher. The more successful his little competi- 
tors are, the more successful he will be. On the other 
hand, the little contractor, by rubbing elbows with the 
big fellow in association work, is bound to benefit from 
the ideas and contact of the big successful business man. 

For both the big contractor and the little contractor 
have their own special niches to fill, and the one-man 
or two-man organization can do the small job more 
efficiently and economically than can the big metropoli- 
tan crew with a big overhead saddled onto it—just as 
on the other hand the big organization can swing jobs 
that the little fellow dassent tackle. 

There’s room for everybody—in business, as well as 
in associations. 


“Hopeful Inventories” 


= OPEFUL INVENTORIES” are branded by 

Theodore H. Price, editor of Commerce and 
Finance, as perhaps the leading cause of business fail- 
ures in the United States, in a current magazine 
article. Mr. Price has been recognized as an authority 
on business subjects for many years. 

By “hopeful inventories,” he means the listing by far 
too many so-called business men of their stock—old 
and new—at a figure which is the cost price plus the 
profit the dealer expects to make. Such a listing is not 
an honest inventory, however. The actual market price 
of the stock at the time of the inventory making is its 
true value. And a true inventory is a list of the goods 
at such a price. 

How does this “hopeful inventory” become a cause of 
failure? If a dealer carries over out-of-date stock in 
heavy quantities, ‘he is’ likely to fail. If he finds his 
profits are disappointing and decides to quit, thinking 
that the value of the goods as shown in his “h.i.” 


will enable him to “clean up and get out,” he is likely 
to find when he sells that he is “out” but that he has 
not “cleaned up.” That’s another way to fail. If he 
stakes his all on the hope of getting a loan from his 
bank, basing his claim on the value of his “h.i.’”’, he 
is doomed to failure, for the banker will quickly deflate 
his hope. If he soothes himself into the belief that the 
“h.i.” represents the amount of money his wife and ° 
children would obtain on a sale if he died suddenly, 
his widow will know that he failed even if he never 
knows it. These are only a few roads to failure by 
the “h.i.”” method. 

Progressive dealers, helpful credit men, and wide- 
awake jobbers and manufacturers in the electrical 
industry want to see the “hopeful inventory” stamped 
out. Do your part—by planning a fair and square 
inventory at the end of the year. 
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The Christmas Market Represents a 
Sum of Money 


77 
a, 





AST SPRING, department store men were very busy 
buying goods to sell next Christmas. The general 
merchant always does his Christmas shopping about six 
months before. But many of the men in our new trade 
of electrical merchandising have not even yet ordered 
for the coming holidays. And the reason is that they 
have not yet fully come to look at Christmas as the old 
line merchant does. 

The Christmas market to the retail dealer is not 
just a selling season. It is a sum of money. It repre- 
sents a block of extra profits that can be won at just 
that time of the year by any store that is ready to 
receive them. And the dealer who is also a merchant 
knows that he can take no chances of being late for 
this harvest. To be protected he buys his Christmas 
goods the spring before. 

This is a lesson that the electrical man must learn. 
This year especially he needs to heed this good advice 
that other merchants give him. For never has there 
been such a demand for electrical goods as now. Also, 
in consequence, the manufacturers are under heavy 
pressure and the competition for the goods before long 
will be keen. He who lacks the goods will not do the 
Christmas selling. And he who does not order pretty 
soon can hardly hope to have the goods. 

So check over your stock again right now. Size up 
your orders on the way. Then order-more at once 
and make sure of your Christmas profits in full measure. 
Here is a sum of money that is yours if you will reach 
out for it. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 






Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 


«Quality Electrical Work’ workmanship develop any time, do 


Nothing New in Browns- 
ville, ‘Tex. 


There’s nothing new in the idea 
of “Quality Electrical Work” to 
Brownsville, Tex., folk. A  con- 
tractor-dealer down there writes that 
he has “preached quality and prac- 
ticed quality” for years, and is now 
looking for help to perfect it. His 
name is C. F. Quantin. Whether this 
fact has anything to do with it or 
not, he doesn’t say, but on his letter- 
heads he has printed: “When you 
think of things electrical, first think’ 
of QUALITY—then think of QUAN- 
TIN.” Also, on the letterhead of his 
new electric store, he has ‘““New Shop, 
New Stock, Same Old Quality Work.” 

Mr. Quantin, in fact, features the 


not hesitate to notify me and it will 
be repaired immediately at no ex- 
pense to you. It is my work, I take 
pride in it, and my responsibility 
and interest do not cease when you 
have paid me.” 





What the California Co-opera- 
tive Campaign is Accom- 


plishing for the Retailer 


The following extracts from re- 
ports of the campaign field repre- 
sentatives of the California co-oper- 
ative campaign show conclusively 
that the contractor-dealers of Cali- 
fornia are in general now fully alive 
to the importance of retail appliance 
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TERMS CASH 


when you have paid me. 
x 


Brownsville, Texas, 


ro C. F. QUANTIN, pr 


FOR QUALITY ELECTRICAL WORK 


THE KIND YOU ARE PLEASED TO PAY FOR" 


PHONE 470. 
work i i i ip is high grade and the 
7 undertaken with the desire to please you and thereby enlist you as @ permanent patron. The material is high grade, the workmanship is igh 

sa was pase ammgaap and as speedily as was consistent with high-grade electrical work. Nowithstanding, should any defect in material or workmanship develop any- 

time, do not hesitate to notify me and it will be repaired immediately at no expense to you. It is my work, I take pride in it, and my responsibility and interest do mo cease 
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The “Quality Electrical Work” idea isn’t going to be forgotten easily in Brownsville, 


Texas, if this contractor-dealer has anything to say about it. 


Besides impressing it on 


his patrons by means of the billhead shown here, he features the magic words on his 
letter-heads and business cards. 





idea of “Quality Electrical Work” on 
all of his printed matter. On his 
business cards, in addition to the let- 
terhead motto just quoted, appears: 
“My interest and responsibility do 
not cease when you have paid me. 
Ask my patrons.” And on the bills, 
which are labeled specifically ‘For 
Quality Electrical Work,” is the fol- 
lowing message: 

“This work was undertaken with 
the desire to please you and thereby 
enlist you as a permanent patron. 
The material is high grade, the 
workmanship is high grade, and the 
work was performed promptly and 
as speedily as was consistent with 
high-grade work. Notwithstanding, 
should any defect in material or 


and lamp sales and to the necessity . 


of being in well-located attractive 
storerooms. The quotations from 
these reports may also serve to give 
a more distinct idea of some of the 
activities of the field men as well 
as of additional results which are 
being secured by the Co-operative 
Campaign. 


Dealer No. 1, City of A 


This dealer has recently moved into 
a new store which is a considerable im- 
provement over his previous place of 
business, which was just a small booth 
in a furniture store. He is giving the 
retail business much more attention 
and is pleased with the results that 
are being secured. Several suggestions 
were given him for the improvement 
of his store as well as for increasing 
his retail business. 


Dealer No. 2, Town of B 


Last trip this dealer had no one to 
attend to his store and it was closed 
practically all of the time. Mr. A. 
was then impressed with the necessity 
of getting a girl and keeping the store 
open at all times and this has been 
done. Mr. A. told me of his plans to 
move to a better location, and with 
him I locked over two stores which he 
had in mind and we decided on one 
which he will lease and move into 
about April 20. I laid out the entire 
store for him and he will arrange it 
as suggested. It will be a great im- 
provement over his present location and 
will improve the situation here, as the 
central station is quite a distance from 
the center of town as is the dealer’s 
present store. I secured Mr. A. appli- 
cation to the Contractor Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and the influence of the as- 
sociation should help him to improve 
his business methods. 


Dealer No. 3, City of C 


Put in a trick lamp window here and 
gave Mr. L. a number of suggestions 
for improvements. He says that he is 
going to entirely rebuild the interior 
of his store and will be able to use a 
number of the suggestions given him. 


Dealer No. 4, Town of D 


Found this store moved to a new 
room which is much neater than the 
old one. He has not enough appliance 
stock and I suggested more stock and 
laid out for him plans for selling wash- 
ing machines and vacuum cleaners. 


Dealer No. 5, Town of E 


Mr. K. has been intending for the 
past year to build a store of his own 
and was delayed by government restric- 
tions on building. However, he now 
has the plans of his building and in- 
tends to start soon. I discussed the 
matter with him in detail and told him 
that it would be advisable for him to 
build as soon as possible, but not as 
elaborate a building as he had planned. 
It might seem at first thought inad- 
visable to suggest a less expensive 
store than a dealer had planned, but 
in this case there is no question that 
it was best when all points were con- 
sidered to have this dealer spend about 
$3,000 on his store instead of $8,000 or 
more as he had planned. His blue- 
prints were gone over with him and 
plans were suggested for the store, 
the cost of which will be such that the 
investment will be profitable to him . 
and yet the store will be attractive. 
After discussing the entire situation 
with Mr. K. he was convinced that it 
was best to do as we suggested and 
will as soon as possible start construc- 
tion on the store. 


Dealer No. 6, Town of F 


Mr. H. is now back from the army 
and they have enlarged the store. Had 
a long talk with him on the merchan- 
dising end of the business. A plan 
for a campaign on washing machines 
and vacuum cleaners was laid out and 
they promised to follow it. It will 
enable them to sell several machines. 


Dealer No. 7, Town of G 


Mr. B. has been doing electrical con- 
tracting from his residence. He has 


just opened up a store in the residence 
district and at his request through Mr. 
A. I called on him and laid out the 
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store with him. Numerous merchan- 
dising ideas and suggestions for build- 
ing up his retail business were given 
him. 


Dealer No. 8, City of C 

Saw Mr. C. at the meeting but he 
had gone to the city when I called at 
his store. He has made no improve- 
ments in his store but has completed 
arrangements to move into a new store 
and will do so at once. 


Dealer No. 9, City of H 


Was glad to find that this company 
had moved over to a better location in 
Bakersfield proper. The present store 
is very neat, although at the time of 
my visit, it had no stock. The com- 
pany had an attractive window display 
and I assisted in putting in a moving 
feature display. Also gave the com- 
pany a number of suggestions for ar- 
ranging the new store and how to 
handle it. 


Dealer No 10, City of I 


Mr. E. is now giving more careful 
attention to his store and as a result 
is enjoying a better business. He has 
occupied only a little over half of the 
store but now has all of it and is doing 
extensive remodeling. Three hours 
were spent with him in laying out his 
store, and suggestions for its improve- 
ment were given as well as ideas for 
increasing his retail business. On one 
side of the store he had a counter about 
20 ft. long which is two or three times 
longer than necessary and detracted 
from the appearance of the store. Con- 
tractor-dealers often make the mistake 
of having a long counter occupy too 
much valuable space. Long counters 
do not add to the appearance of a 
store and are not at all necessary. I 
suggested to Mr. E. that he cut off 
more than half of this counter and put 
a showcase in its place. He said he 
would do this so I helped him saw the 
counter in two and put the showcase 
in place. 


Dealer No. 11, City of J 


Mr. E. is getting ready to move into 
a much better location in a_ better 
storeroom. Business is very good with 
him and his new location will give him 
a big increase. 


Dealer No. 12, City of K 


This dealer’s store and show windows 
were attractive as usual and as a re- 
sult of good merchandising he is doing 
a very good business. Several mer- 
chandising suggestions were given to 
him and will probably be followed at 
once. Mr. M. is still considering put- 
ting up a store building of his own 
and expects to do so within the next 
few months. He is very much pleased 
with the co-operation he is receiving 
from the Southern California Edison 
Company. 


Dealer No. 13, City of L 


This dealer is giving his retail busi- 
ness considerable attention and is doing 
excellently in it. He now has one man 
outside all of the time following up 
prospects on vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines and is looking for 
another good man. He is still on the 
lookout for the best location he can 
secure and will obtain it as soon as 
possible, at which time he will with our 
assistance put in one of the most at- 
tractive electrical stores on the Coast. 


Appliance Repairs Big Factor 
in Future Sales 
By C. M. JAMISON 


Manager Merchandise Department, Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway & Light Company 

The subject of appliance repairs, 
while one which does not lend itself 
to spectacular treatment, is in my 
opinion one of the most important 
components of the successful mer- 
chandising of electrical apparatus. 

Fundamentally, it may be said that 
the merchant who has successfully 
solved this perplexing subject will 
find as a result a constantly growing 
clientele, not alone for his repair 
department, but for his merchandis- 
ing department as well, for it is but 
human nature to patronize the store 
that with the minimum of incon- 
venience assists one to a satisfactory 
solution of the petty annoyances in- 
cident to the use of mechanical or 
electrical devices of whatever nature. 
Evidence of this fact is to be found 
in the attention discriminating buy- 
ers give to the questions of responsi- 
bility of a concern and the service 
such concern sells with its product. 
It is safe to say that, for instance, 
in the automobile business, the pros- 
perity of most of our large and 
successful agents has as its founda- 
tion a satisfactory repair and service 
policy, without which the best car 
made is but a nuisance. 

We are catering to and deriving 
our existence from utility and labor- 
saving articles, hence this feature 
of our business touches directly the 
daily life of our customers—in con- 
sequence of which it is of relatively 
greater importance even than is 
service to an article used largely for 
pleasure. 





“M+Q+A =S” 


‘M+ Q+A=S.” This is the 
“key to success” and the formula of 
the A. L. Swanson Company of 
Evansville, Ind., and in this partic- 
ular case is the keynote of a folder 
just issued by the company to ex- 
plain its electrical equipping facil- 
ities. 

Translated, the formula means: 
“Our methods, including organiza- 
tion and equipment, plus a high grade 
quality of materials, plus action, giv- 
ing your work prompt attention, is 
what real service means.” 

The concern, according to the 
folder, has the most completely 
equipped plant in the Middle West 
for the rebuilding of motors, etc., for 


mines, lighting plants, factories, 
mills, garages and picture shows. It 
specializes in power and lighting sys- 
tems for factories, mines, stores and 
homes. Its works are serving more 
than 200 mines and factories through- 
out Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 





Install Meter So That It Can 
Be Read from Outside 
i the House 


Many a woman wants an electric 
icebox, chiefly for the purpose of 
keeping the iceman’s muddy feet out 
of the kitchen. The same woman 
will welcome relief from the monthly 
visit of the electric meter reader, and 

















Installing an outside-reading meter box in 
the foundation masonry of a new dwelling. 


The contractor who _ specifies this con- 

venience, besides pleasing the owner, will 

close the contract for the electrical work 

early in the process of erection, without 

waiting for the customary competitive 

struggle at the last minute, after the house 
2 is well advanced. 





any home builder will gladly pay the 
few dollars extra necessary to have 
his watt-hour meter installed so that 
it can be read from outside. 

The illustration shows an outside- 
reading meter box made by the 
Safety Meter Box Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, installed in the founda- 
ation masonry of a new dwelling. 
The box contains a main switch op- 
erable from inside the basement, 
whue the glass window permits the 
meter to be read from outside. 

Such an outside-reading meter in- 
stallation adds $5 or $10 to the cost 
of the wiring job, but it is a fea- 
ture in which any new home owner 
will take an amount of pride that 
far outruns the expense involved. 
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«Quality Electrical Work” 


HEN ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING some time ago ad- 
dressed a hundred or more 
well-known leaders in the electrical 
industry for their comments on 
the campaign for Quality Electrical 
Work which we were then on the 
point of undertaking, two of the most 
interesting expressions received were 


those below. Aithough too late to be 
included with the other comments, 
we are reproducing them at this time, 


with an invitation to our readers to 


write us freely, either in confidence 
or for publication, giving their own 
views of the points raised in the 
following letters from Mr. Hale and 
Mr. Stearnes: 





Instances Where Code Gets in the Way of 
“Quality Electrical Work” 


R. S. HALE 
Edison 


Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston 


I thoroughly believe in the idea of 
quality, and that it should be pushed more 
than it is. 

I believe in oversize wiring whenever 
there is a chance that it will do any good; 
for instance, I think all the circuits on 
the ground floor of a house ought to be of 
No. 12 wire. 

On the other hand, I do not believe in 
putting a 4%-in. tire on a Ford car, and I 
do not believe in putting in even a No. 14 
wire when the maximum load on it will 
never be more than half an ampere. 

I believe in plenty of flush receptacles, 
and I believe they should be encouraged. 
One way to encourage them would be to 
get after the wiring inspectors who insist 
that every flush receptacle shall have a 
pilot light connected to it. 

I believe in plenty of switches; but I 
have an idea that the rule that requires 
every switch to be able to carry 6 amp. 
and to stand several thousand operations. 
discourages some good quality but lighter 
switches which. people would put in if thev 
could. Why should the switch that lead- 
to a eeiling or socket light be any heavier 
or stronger than the key switch on the 
socket? 

I believe in plenty of lighting outlets; 
but when a wireman finds that he can tell 
his customer that the customer can put in 
one socket and run an extension cord of 
No. 18 wire from that socket looped over 
brackets, while a second outlet would i> 
volve changing that No. 18 wire to No. 14 
and putting it in conduit, then the present 
rule discourages outlets. 

I believe in plenty of electrical devices. 
and that they should be encouraged, and 
that manufacturers should be encouraged 
to put new ones on the market. 

I want to see electricity and electric wir- 
ing and electrical devices pushed in the 
way the automobile business is pushed. 


“outlets, to make the 





Growing Class of Owners Entrust Work to 
Contractors With Reputation for 
“Quality” 


ROBLEY S. STEARNES 


Standard Electric Construction Company, 
New Orleans, La. 


The chief trouble I have experienced in 
the installation of electrical wiring devices, 
motors and appliances, has been that the 
average architect, who is the general super- 
visor of the plans for a building, has not 
the technical education in the electrical line 
to include the highest quality of devices 
and the proper distribution of motors and 
installation what I 
would term a “Quality” installation. 

I believe the installation of electrical 
work in ‘buildings should be laid out by a 
“Quality Electrical Engineer’—that is, a 
man of experience and close observation— 
rather than having to call in some “pre- 
ferred” electrical contractor, whose main 
object is to lay out the work so that he 
“can get it,” rather than to design the work 
from a “quality” standpoint. 

Of course, this can be met in a way by 
the ‘quality’ electrical contractor, but in 
many cases where these things are sug- 
gested and where quality raises the price 
of the installation, the architect and the 
purchaser .conclude, without investigation, 
that this contractor is high. and this con- 
clusion is arrived at without knowing 
probah'y, through lack of experience, wha‘ 
a “quality” installation in the electrical 
“game” really means. 

However, there is another class of archi- 
tects and users who, from experience in 
the past, believe that the proper thing to do 
is to intrust their work to an established 
electrical contractor who has built a repu- 
tation. and is permanent in the locality, to 
see that all work performed is “quality” 
work. 

Contractors should no longer try to sell 
electrical construction on price, but on 
quality and service. It is more satisfactory 
to both contractor and purchaser to know 
that the work performed and the appli- 
ances used are the best that experience 
has established. 





There’s Profit in Making Up 
and Selling Extension Cords 


By GEORGE MCKINNFY 

Nearly every householder needs an 
extension cord or two around his 
house, for making temporary long 
runs to lamps and labor-saving and 
heating appliances, especially when 
these are moved about under the ex- 
igencies of housewifely management, 
illness, or changes in the home. The 
fact is, of course, that few people 
themselves know they need such a 
cord and even if they did know about 
its use they would have trouble in 
getting one—for extension cords are 
not yet generally on sale in electric 
shops. 

One Indiana contractor, however, 


pushes his extension cord sales, and 
so facilitates the convenience of his 
customers, by posting in his window 
a big sign listing his offerings: 


EXTENSION CORDS 


5-ft. 75 cents 15-ft, $1.10 
8-ft. 85 cents 20-ft. $1.20 
10-ft. 95 cents 25-ft. $1.30 


A number of cords draped about 
the window suggest the uses to 
which extension lines can be put, but 
his message might well be made even 
plainer by means of placards explain- 
ing ways to use the extensions. The 
cords, plugs and sockets are-wired up 
by the “cubs” in the ‘shop when not 
busy on other jobs, and the extension 
cords find a ready sale and quick 
profit on the labor and material that 
go into them. 


Finding a Place for the 
Kitchenette Range 


Central stations which are taking 
advantage of the increasing popular- 
ity of kitchenettes in our larger cities 
are kept busy devising new and con- 
venient methods of installing that 
most important item of the kitchen- 
ette equipment—the electric range. 
Two methods of installing the kitch- © 
enette range, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, appear in The 
Electric Range Handbook, prepared 
by the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment to show the way to greater 
range sales to manufacturers, job- 
bers, dealers and central station men. 
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No. 1—One method of installing the 


kitchenette range: on the back of the pan- 
try door. When the door is closed, the 
“kitchen” is inclosed within the pantry and 
this room is eliminated in the small apart- 
ment. No. 2—Any out-of-the-way place 
will do for the kitchenette range. This il- 
lustration shows how it can be attached 
conveniently to a pivot door. 





One method is to attach the range 
to the back of the pantry door; the 
other, to the back of a “pivot”? door. 
The range is small, compact, clean, 
cool and handy, and installing it in 
an out-of-the-way place like those 
shown completes its attractiveness to 
the housewife. When the cooking is 
being done, the door is closed and 
the odors escape through a venti- 
lator in the ceiling. In installing the 
ranges in this way, the connections 
are usually made with a flexible steel- 
armored conductor with sufficient 
slack to allow the door to open. 

“The connected load of the average 
kitchenette range is from 2 to 3 kw.,” 
the handbook continues. “The aver- 
age demand is very low and off peak, 
and it is therefore a most desirable 
current-consuming device for the 
central station, because in such small 
apartments only breakfast and lunch- 
eon are prepared by. the housewife. 
The family generally has dinner at a 
restaurant.” 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 
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A Convenient Payment Book 


for Appliance Buyers 


For the convenience of its cus- 
tomers in making payments on ap- 
pliances that they purchase on the 
deferred-payment plan, the Consum- 
ers Electric Light & Power Company 
of New Orleans now distributes pay- 
ment cards like the one reproduced 
below. On one side, the card con- 
tains spaces for entering payments 
when made. On the other are the 
name, address, etc., of the member of 





A FEW ELECTRIC LABOR-SAVERS: 





Tooster 

Sewing Machine 
Percolator 
Table Stove 
Washing Machine 
Fons 

Heating Pads 
Weffle tron, Etc. 


GIFTS THAT WILL BE APPRECIATED: 


Silk Shaded Lamp 
Curling tron, Vibrator, 
Desk and Handy Lemps, Etc. 
Let us epecify the size Mazda 
Lamp you need. We can give you 
better light for the same money. 


Consumers Electric Light & Power Co. 


139 S. RAMPART ST. 


LABOR SAVING CLUB. 





NAME 





ADDRESS. 





AMOUNT $ 


MONTHLY PAYMENT. 








Bring this book with you, that every payment 
may be entered. 

















Date 















































Both sides of the convenient ‘‘easy-pay- 

ment” book for appliance buyers, issued 

‘y the Consumers Electric Light & Power 
Company of New Orleans. 





the “Labor Saving Club,” besides a 
suggestive list of electric labor 
savers. 

Although it has just inaugurated 
the plan, the company has already 
received several favorable comments 
from its customers, because of the 
convenience of the cards and because 
the purchaser always has before him 
the exact status of his account. With 
the booklets, the company sends out 
the following multigraphed letter: 


We are pleased to note that you have 
honored us by opening an account for 
the purchase of an electric appliance, 
and take pleasure in inclosing, here- 
with, your monthly payment b-ok in 
the Consumers Electric Lab-r Saving 


Club, which we fee! sure will prove 
convenient in making your payments. 
As we have no collector for these 
accounts, we would ask that you be 
kind encugh to call at our office each 
time when your payment is due, and 
make payment to our cashier; bringing 
the book with you, in order that the 
cashier may give receipt thereon. 





Marshall Field Sells Appli- 


ances Plus Service 


That the department stores are 
going into the appliance business in 
a solid way is evidenced by the fact 
that the best of them are not only 
adopting the policy of selling on time 
payments but also are prepared to 
give adequate service on the machine 
sold. 

Marshall Field & Company of Ci- 
cago are among the latest to orgin- 
ize for this big business. The fol- 
low-up system designed to take care 
of appliances after they are so!d and 
to insure satisfactory operation and 
service, is very complete. According 


to Mr. Wedke, in charge of buying 
Marshall F'ield’s appliances, each sale 
is followed up by a telephone call in 
thirty days, when the customer is 
asked whether the appliance is op- 
erating satisfactorily. Any needed 
repairs or adjustments’ reported 
within this first month are taken 
care of free, excepting of course, 
breakage due to carelessness or ac- 
cident.. Sixty days thereafter, a sec- 
ond call is made, and another ninety 
days after that. Even after six 
months the appliance is followed up 
from time to time to insure that the 
customer is getting satisfaction. 

This liberal policy is resulting in 
the upbuilding of a substantial busi- 
ness, averaging a washing machine a 
day and other appliances in propor- 
tion. 





«‘Cashing-In” on Trade-Paper 
Reading 

One electrical concern, according 
to C. R. Griffeth, Boston, stimulates 
the reading of trade papers by offer- 
ing prizes of $5, $3 and $1 quarterly 
to the three enployees bringing in 
the best suggestion derived from 
reading the electrical and trade press. 
No papers lying in wrappers are to 
be found about the offices of this 
establishment. 





Exit the June Bride—But September is Here! 





GIFTS SUITABLE FOR JUNE BRAUC 





ad 





June is gone, and the June bride windows, too—but September is also the month of 
brides, and the electrical dealer may well adapt some of his earlier ideas for use now. 


Here is a dainty, attractive suggestion, used 
easily be adapted for the September window. 


by a Philadelphia dealer, which might 
The pretty bride is standing surrounded 


with electrical gifts and holding the ends of white ribbons attached to the appliances. 
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The Stereoscope as a Tool for 
the Man Who Sells 


The ideal sales methods is to carry 
the actual goods so that the. buyer 
may see them and be convinced, says 
the Corte-Scope Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in a pamphlet called “When 
Were You Taught to See?” If 
your goods, however, are so bulky 
as to prevent bringing samples, what 
then? 








= 


With this folding stereoscope, the photo- 
graphs, although small, appear not flat like 
pictures, but have the fullness of real life. 
The prints are about postcard size, yet, 
when shown through the stereoscope, the 
goods are seen in full size and full relief. 





In answer, the pamphlet tells of the 
Corte-Scope, a new device—or, rather, 
a device new in its application of 
binocular vision to commercial sales 
work. This folding stereoscope is a 
simple invention for showing one’s 
goods, equipment, etc., by photo- 
graphs, in stereoscopic relief but 
without the inconvenience of carry- 
ing the old-fashioned cumbersome 
device. 





Should the Central Station 
Carry Only One Make 
of Ranges? 


“The majority of central stations 
prefer to sell one manufacturer’s 
line of electric ranges,” says the 
Electric Range Handbook, just pub- 
lished by the Society for Electrical 
Development, “because it is more 
satisfactory to become thoroughly 
acquainted with one make than su- 
perficially acquainted with several 
lines. 


Other advantages are in the ° 


standardizing of the ranges of the 
town and in securing one-time deliv- 
ery of, and the larger discounts al- 
lowed for, carload orders. Such a 
policy also minimizes and simplifies 
the keeping of a repair parts stock. 

“But there are two distinct types 
of electric ranges, the regular type 
and the automatic type. The best 
plan is to carry a stock of each, as 
some women may have a decided 
preference. 

“Women are often inclined toward. 
the higher-priced ranges, which 
should be borne in mind, when plac- 
ing initial orders. They view cheaper 
electric ranges as they do the cheaper 
automobile. It has been found that 
when a woman has been thoroughly 
sold on the idea of electric cookery, 
she wants the best range on the floor 
—with white enamel _ splashers, 
trimmings and other features.” 





The Lure of Gold will Get’Em 


Most dealers are alive to the fact 
that if they can get a woman into 
the center or rear of the store—have 
her walk by a number of bargain 
counters—she will invariably make 
one or more purchases. 

So one dealer thought of a plan 
whereby for a week or ten days he 
“sold” brand new $5 gold pieces for 
$4.90, from 8.30 a.m. until 12 p.m. 
To get their gold pieces, the women 
had to walk from the front to the 
back of the store and pass a number 
of tables with appliances prominently 
displayed and advertised by large 
ecards. Hundreds of women came to 
the store to take advantage of the of- 
fer, which, besides familiarizing 
them with the articles displayed, had 
good immediate results in numerous 
small purchases. 











— } 


Building Flashlight Battery 
Business 

AN ENTERPRISING electrical dealer at 
Van Wart, Ohio, claims to have built 
the best flashlight battery business 
in the city by taking advantage of 
the opportunity offered at the coun- 
ty fair. In his booth at this fair he 
concentrated all of his efforts on 
selling flashlights to the rural visi- 
tors. He succeeded in disposing of 
about 400 lamps, and at the same 
time built up an enviable flashlight 
and battery business by explaining 
that renewals could be obtained at 
his store in the city. 








Electric Service for an Iron 
or Washer for $19.95 


To install electric service for a 
washing machine or electric iron, the 
Duquesne Light Company of Pitts- 
burgh makes use of the “Du-li-co” 
board pictured. This board is equip- 
ped with a meter, cut-out and main 
switch, and, with a 60-watt lamp and 
an electric iron, is furnished and in- 
stalled complete for $19.95 when lo- 








About 2400 of these ‘service boards” are 
in use on the lines of the Duquesne Light 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. They are in- 
stalled in cases where the customer wants 
to use a washer or iron, but does not 


wish a complete wiring job. 





cated on the first floor. A first pay- 
ment of $4.95 “down” is required, 
after which the customer pays $1.50 
a month for ten months. Installed on 
the second floor the cost is $27.95, 
and on the third floor $29.95. If the 
iron is not desired, an allowance of 
$4 is made. Tests on 100 of these 
meter board services have shown an 
average consumption of $1.16 per 
month. Already, 2371 of these boards 
have been installed, although a num- 
ber have been removed to make way 
for standard wiring installations, for 
which the meter board serves as an 
admirable entering wedge. 





Every electric servant should be 
useable in every room. Plenty of 
outlets makes it possible—QUALITY 
ELECTRICAL WoRK! 
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“Analyze Your Market,” Is 
Word from Merchandis- 
ing Committee 


The necessity of analyzing one’s 
market to sell electrical merchandise 
at a profit, was the subject of one 
of the most instructive chapters of 
the report of the committee on mer- 
chandising of the N. E. L. A., read 
at the May convention at Atlantic 
City. 

In making this analysis, says the 
report, the first step is to check up 
the customer’s financial condition. 
You can roughly classify your house- 
hold customers’ financial condition in 
this way: 

1. People who do not use the ap- 
pliances themselves; whose household 
‘ work is done by servants; and who 
do not necessarily consider appli- 
ances household necessities. 

2. Families with average in- 
comes, the women of the household 


PROSPECTIVE APPLIANCE SALES 


Name 
Address 











rial | Consigned | 
Date 'p 


Appliance | Pe 


Sold Returned | Salesman Repaired 
ate Date Name Date 


| 
| 
| 


| 
J 





{ 





<6 in by 4in) 


These cards should be filed by streets. 
A separate card file can be kept of con- 
sumers who have moved and are not on 
the company’s lines, or for some reason 
have discontinued the use of electricity. 
A certain percentage of these people at 
some future date will again become con- 
sumers of electricity, and a record of the 
appliances which they have in their pos- 
session will be of value. 





doing most of the work and buying 
appliances for their utilitarian value. 

3. Households in which electric 
light is considered a luxury and a 
monthly bill of $1 a big item. They 
appreciate the value of electrical ap- 
pliances but cannot afford the capi- 
tal investment or the cost of opera- 
tion. 

Ordinarily the second group offers 
the greatest possibilities for the 
dealer, but the merchandising man 
must make an estimate of conditions 
as they exist in his own community, 
and estimate the volume of his sales 
upon a knowledge of the percentage 
each class bears to the whole. 

The second way to analyze your 
market is to take account of the cus- 
tomer’s psychological condition or 
mental attitude. There are persons 
who know what they want and come 
to get it—as for example the woman 
who wants to make her ironing eas- 
ier and comes to get an electric flat- 


iron. Then there are those who 
know their wants but do not know 
what will supply them. In selling to 
both these classes, the clerk is more 
or less simply taking orders. But 
there are also those who enter a store 
with no particular concrete desires. 
They have not made up their minds 
to buy, or perhaps have already 
bought one thing, yet have a latent 
wish for something else of which 
they are not cognizant. Here is the 
salesman’s opportunity to show real 
salesmanship. “No sales organiza- 
tion,” declares the report, “should 
consider ‘its men efficient until they 
can get a big percentage of returns 
from the type of people last de- 
scribed.” 

Finally, the third point specified by 
the report in analyzing your market, 
is to compile all the information pos- 
sible of the devices already in opera- 
tion. One way of getting this in- 
formation is to make a _ house-to- 
house canvass. Record should be 
kept of appliances out on trial, and 
all appliances sold should be added to 
the card record system. The accom- 
panying card form has been found 
most satisfactory. 





To Meet Mail-Order House 
Competition 


To keep trade from going to mail- 
order houses, here’s what one Cali- 
fornia dealer did, says Contact: 

First he sent for a $5.50 “mail 
order” iron. When the box came, 
however, he didn’t open it, didn’t 
even untie the string or break the 
seal. He left the box as it came, 
on the counter near his own stock of 
irons. Then, when ez, customer began 
dickering about the price of his irons 
and wanted to know why she should 
pay him $7 for one when she could 
send East to get one for $5.50, he was 
ready for her. He told her he had 
exactly what she wanted and pointea 
to the unopened box. 

“It’s right there in that box,” he 
said. 

“Open it up. Let me see whether 
I want it or not,” she replied. 

“No,” said the dealer, “It will stay 
in that box till it’s sold. Isn’t that 
exactly the way you buy from a mail- 
order house? I’ll sell the iron to you 
on the same terms. That’s fair, isn’t 
Fai 

The prospect—and many succeed- 
ing prospects—saw the point. And 
the box is still unopened. 


Switches Needed in Appliance 
Cords 


The terminals and _ connectors 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion are a part of a lot taken from 
irons and other appliances which 
were brought for repairs into the 
office of the Wisconsin Light, Heat & - 
Power Company of Portage, Wis. 
The damage to the terminals was no 
doubt caused by pulling out the con- 

















This group of burned appliance plug con- 

tacts some of which have been camou- 

flaged to conceal the identity of their manu- 

facturer, is published so that dealers may 

use it to show customers what happers 

when switches are not installed in ap- 
pliance cords. 





nector plugs in disconnecting the ap- 
pliances from the circuit. 

Central stations and dealers who 
are Selling appliances are certain 
that such practice does not do the 
electric appliance business any good. 
For this reason as well as for the 
additional profit a number of dealers 
are taking great pains to sell 
switches that may be installed in the 
appliances cords where they will in- 
crease the convenience of operation 
of the appliance and increase the 
length of time which it will remain 
in service. 





Would you like to install with 
every wiring job a dozen silent sales- 
men for your appliances? Fine! 
Then put in plenty of outlets— 
QUALITY ELECTRICAL WorK! 
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How to Increase Farmer’s 
Load Factor 


The operation of a feed grinder 
from an electrical installation on a 
farm has always presented a con- 
sideravie problem because the feed 
grinder of the size ordinarily oper- 
ated by the farmer requires a 15- 
hp. motor to drive it. Iowa central 
station men who are serving farm- 
ers from their circuits are increas- 
. ing the load factor of the farmer’s 
installation and at the same time 
cutting down motor and transformer 
costs by urging the farmer to buy a 
smaller grinder that can be run by 
a 3-hp. motor. It takes longer, of 
course, to grind the feed with this 
type of machine but when it arrives 
on the spot the central station man 
instructs the farmer in methods of 
building a very large hopper holding 
nearly as much as a wagon box. 
With this arrangement the feed 
grinder can be put to work on a 
ten-hour basis, and in this way it 
gets out the desired quantity of 
ground feed without increasing the 
farmer’s demand charge out of all 


proportion to his energy consump- 
tion. 





Side Lines That Are Not 
Side Lines 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


Side lines with some electrical 
dealers remain side lines because no 
effort is made to take them out of 
the side-line class. 

Take flashlights, for instance. 
How many electrical dealers adver- 
tise them for specific purposes? 
Probably one in every ten. But how 
many merchants stock a complete line 
of flashlights? Probably one in a 
hundred. Yet it has been proved by 


the C. Rogers Company, Springfield, 


Mass., that it pays as well to special- 
ize in flashlights as it does in other 
things. 

This company carries no fewer 
than fifty different styles of flash- 
lights, for every purpose from flash- 
ing the keyhole to flashing an animal 
on a hunting trip. Besides this, the 
company does not jumble up all the 
uses for flashlights in a single adver- 
tisement, as so many electrical deal- 
ers do, but every week an advertise- 
ment appears in the local newspaper 
devoted to the description of a differ- 
ent kind of flashlight. Here is just 
one example: 


“This is the way he spotted Mister 


Coon—The hunter came in here and 
bought a double-length flashlight, and 
he said afterward that he flashed that 
spotlight slap on Mr. Coon, 50 ft. up 
a tree.” 

One slogan which this concern has 
popularized is: “Our flashlights take 
the Dark out of Darkness.” 





“Pointing the Way” for an 
Electrical Show 


If you are going to have an electrical 
show in your town this year, you 
may find it a good idea to adopt the 
“arrow” feature which proved such 
a success at an electrical show which 
the electrical firms of St. Paul and 


Minneapolis put on at the Minnesota 
State Fair. 






VISIT THE 
FOLLOW THE ARROW - ELECTRICAL < 


Several hundred arrows like this, 16 in. 

long and colored red and white, proved 

efficient guides to an electrical show, when 
used on buildings, trees, fences, etc. 





Red and white arrows, 16 in. long, 
like the one shown, were used lib- 
erally on buildings and trees at the 
Fair grounds. With their legend, 
“Follow the arrow—visit the elec- 
trical building,” they proved most 
efficient advertisers in directing vis- 
itors to the show, which was seen 
by 200,000 persons that week. 
Smaller arrows of like design were 
used as letter stickers. 

Newspaper ads, electric signs and 
placards, of course, were also used to 
create interest in the show. 














Electric Fan and Ammonia 
Will Drive Away Mosquitoes 


By MARTIN J. HEALY 

Lockport Light, Heat & Power 

Company, Lockport, N. Y. 
LAST SUMMER when mosquitoes were 
pestering people in this vicinity, and 
giving considerably more annoyance 
than had been recalled for years 
past, we advised the public to put 
a few drops of ammonia in a saucer 
in front of a running electric fan. 
The fan blew the fumes of ammonia 
into the room, driving out the mos- 
quitoes, and with one of these mos- 
quito-chaser outfits in operation any 


residence was soon rid of its buzzing 
pests. 


Courtesy Inside and Outside 
the Organization 


A movement is now afoot to raise 
the standards of courtesy in many 
central station organizations. On the 
Boston Edison system, for example, 
a committee has been appointed to in- 
vestigate this subject and take ap- 
propriate action. It is planned to 
give employees in company offices 
ordinarily secluded from the public, 
opportunity to come into more fre- 
quent contact with the people who 
visit the establishment. Rotation of 
clerks at the inquiry desk, cashier’s 
window, etc., will facilitate this. 
Among employees in company organ- 
izations the use of the word “Please” 
will be extended, including the trans- 
mission of orders in.the form of re- 
quests, and in asking for assistance 
in handling work. 

At Boston, the sales, appliance, in- 


stallations, research and advertising 


departments are particularly inter- 
ested in courtesy work. In the past, 
representatives of central station 
auditing departments have too often 
been forced to remain hermits with 
respect to contact with the public, 
and there has sometimes been dis- 
cerned a feeling that every new cus- 
tomer becomes ex-officio a nuisance 
because of the additional work he or 
she causes clerks who never see him 
or her face to face. No particular 
company is charged with this, but the 
importance of getting away from 
impersonal surveys of customers 
can hardly be over-emphasized. It 
should be remembered that the prac- 
tice of curtesy is a powerful weapon 
against Bolshevistic ideas in dealing 
with public utilities, and the saying 
that “one satisfied customer makes 
ten” has been proved true over and 
over again. 

Public utility representatives 
occupy a pivotal position in public 
relations, and can do much to 
strengthen good feeling, no matter 
in what department of the central 
station industry they may labor. 





Service Helps in Appliance 
Sales 


The Washington Water Power 
Company supplies an oil can with 
each washer sold, and this cuts down 
complaints 50 per ¢ent. Cut-price 


competition can often be met by ren- 
dering a higher quality of service. 
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The Mental Slant of the Lighting Salesman 


By T. H. KETTLE 


How many lighting salesmen real- 
ize the importance and possibilities 
of their jobs? How many see in 
their jobs the inside track to that 
better, bigger thing that all of us 
hope is in store for us? How many 
realize ‘what a training school for 
executives they are enrolled in? 

It all simmers down to yourselves. 

If all you see is your boss and your 
prospect, the irk and paper that you 
work with and the numberless things 
you have to do, then you are in a 
rut and getting deeper in it at every 
move. If you fully realize that as 
a salesman you have a chance to 
learn the ins and outs of the busi- 
ness you are in and if you utilize 
every moment in studying the de- 
tails incident to your business, then 
you’re on the royal road to success 
and going like a breeze. 
‘ You electric salesmen have many 
opportunities to make your jobs 
worth while and to add to your gen- 
eral value to the concern. Every day 
opportunity is staring right into 
your face—recognize the value of 
yourself. There’s work for you to 
do for the advertising department— 
giving them new prospects. Doesn’t 
it make you want to understand more 
about how your company plans the 
sale of its product? Then there’s 
that twin brother to advertising and 
sales—the credit department—every 
job you do for them is an invitation 
to apply yourself and come along to 
the bigger job ahead. 

Of course, big jobs will not be 
thrown at your head; you’ll never 
be treated to the spectacle of the 
manager on bended knee begging 
you to move up; the action must all 
be on your part—and it must be real, 
active, red-blooded action. Prepar- 
ing for a big job is just exactly the 
same as building a house—there has 
to be a lot of digging, hauling and 
laboring done at first—there are 
times when it seems as though the 
house never would be started—then, 
everything shapes itself all of a sud- 
den and the house seems to grow 
over night. That’s the way with the 
young man or woman in business. 
They receive a part—they work and 
toil at it until it seems as though 
they’ll be- doing it all the rest 
of their lives—then comes the 
big opportunity and their success de- 
pends entirely upon how well they 
have done the first job. 


A lighting salesman, to be a real 
earnest one, should know many 
things. He should know people— 
how to handle them, how to build a 
prospect list, how to find the people 
for his prospect list, what kind of 
appeal brings the most results. He 
should study the minds of his pros- 
pects so that he can understand them 
more thoroughly and in this way 
work close to the advertising de- 


partment in telling them just what 
kind of appeal his prospects seem to 
like. The lighting man really has a 
most wonderful opportunity to study 
human nature because _ practically 
every prospect is of an entirely dif- 
ferent status in life, and looks at 
things very much differently. 

His handling of these people— 
handling that means a judicious 
guiding of their subconscious desires 
in some cases and a tactful catering 
to the whims of individuals with 
more decided ideas—will determine 
the salesman’s fitness for his job. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from July 15 to August 12, Inclusive 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents 
pertaining to lighting materials, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office between July 15 and July 29, 
1919, inclusive: 


53,621. Chandelier. W. Wertman, 
Gary, Ind. Fi'ed Jan. 1919. Issued 
July 15, 1919. Term of Patent, fourteen years. 


53,622. Lamp Shade Bracket Piece. August 
Willenbac her, Hackensack, N ., assignor to 
Royal Art Glass Company, New York. Filed 
March 11, 1919. Issued July 15, 1919. Term 
of patent, three and one-half years. 


53,640. Plural Socket. William M. Parker, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., assignor to J. H. Parker 
& Son, Ine., Parkersburg, W. Va. Filed March 
22, 1919. Issued July 22, 1919. Term of 
patent, fourteen years. 


Cogeee 
18, 


53,662. Bowl for Lighting Fixtures. Fred- 
erick W. Mathieu, New York, N. Y._ Filed 
Dee. 4, 1918. Issued July 29, 1919. Term 
of patent, seven years. 

Mechanical Patents 

1,309,630. Lamp Construction. George E. 


Hulse, Newark, N. J.. assignor to Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Company, Newark, J. 
Filed March 28, 1916. Issued July 15, 1919. 


1,309,784. Illuminating Fixture. William H. 
Spencer, New York, Y., assignor to George 
Frink Spencer, Filed July 5, 1917. 
Issued July 15, 


New York. 
1919. 













1,309,857 1,310,149 


1,309,840. Electric Switch. Carl Bramming, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Accessories Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, Ill., Filed May 3, 
1917. Issued July 15, 1919. 


1,309,857. Lighting Fixture. Charles E. 
Jones, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Metal Arts & 
Crafts Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed August 31, 


1914. Issued July 15, 1919 

1,310,149. Lighting Fixture. Robert C. 
Stephens, St. ouis, Mo. Filed October 11, 
1915. Issued July 15 >, 1919. 

1,310,228. Shade Holder. ee Woodhead, 
Evanston, Il’. Filed Feb. 21, 19 Issued 
July 15, 1919. 

1,310,323. Electric Light Sengent, Giuseppe 
A. Centolella, Clinton, N. Y. Filed December 
20, 1916. Issued July 15, 1919. 

1,310,347. Lamp Shade, Edward Karfiol, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed March 22, 1919. Issued 
July 15, 1919. 

1,310,378. Lamp _ Shade. Ernest Hugo 
Strauss, Chicago, Ill. Filed Dec. 1, 1916. Issued 
July 15, 1919. 

1,310,564. Phonograph Lamp. Frank H. 
Feraud, Granite City, Ill. Filed Oct. 21, 1918. 
Issued July 22, 1919. 

1,310,936, Electric Light lhe wr, Matthew 
Ss. Walker, Corning, N. . Filed October 24, 
1918. Issued July 22, 1919. 

1,312,310. Illuminating Means. Ethan I. 
Dodds. Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Flannery 
Bolt Company, Pittsburgh Pa: Filed July 25, 
1917. Issued August 5, 1919. 


1,313,139. Lamp Socket. Don N. Thomp- 
son, Syracuse, N. ——- ’ Pass & Sey- 
mour, Ine., Solvay. Filed Nov. 2, 
1917. Issued August Ne 2, Yo19. 











1 309,784 A 
ci 





Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 
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STORE EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


How to Plan and Equip Your Store 
- —Systems Used in Successful Merchandising 





Eight Maxims for the Electri- 
cal Merchant to Remember 


By LESTER G. HERBERT 


1. The retailer who would succeed 
cannot be content to arrange his 
stock and then wait for customers to 
seek him out. People are much surer 
to go where they are invited and 
wanted, than where no one has even 
thought of them. 

Moral—Keep building up live mail- 
ing lists and classify these into 
groups such as the automobile owner, 
the housekeeper, the bachelor girl 
who does light housekeeping, the so- 
ciety girl, the traveler, ad infinitum. 


2. Be courteous, not in the Lord 
Chesterfield interpretation of the 
word, but in a brisk, business-like, 
interested, deferential manner. That 
which is deferential need not savor 
of servility. Nothing is so inex- 
cusable on the part of the selling 
force as indifference. 


Ascertain what a customer de- 
sires. If the statement of need is a 
bit indifferent, don’t start to ask 
questions, for this antagonizes. If 
the query is, “Do you keep electric 
warming pads?” it is a mistake to 
say, “How big a one do you want? 
How much do you want to pay? What 
do you want to do with it?” 


It is more tactful to remark: 


“We do. I will show you several 
which we can recommend.” It will 
take but a moment then of close ob- 
servation to find out what the cus- 
tomer really needs and to swing 
the sale in that direction. 


Moral—Courtesy and tact are twin 
sisters, the mother of them is Close 
Observation. 


3. Never make the mistake of 
showing the cheapest article first, for 
first impressions are lasting, and the 
customer who has seen a cheap ar- 
ticle is likely to declare himself suit- 
ed with it and to be honest in his 
declaration. Show the better class 
of goods first, and if these prove too 
high priced, come down the line, and 
a satisfactory sale of good stock is 
sure to result. 


Moral—You never can tell by the 


looks of a customer the extent of his 
buying ability. 

4. Where large accounts are car- 
ried, mistakes sometimes occur in 
charges and credits. When a cus- 
tomer calls an item into question, it 
is fatal to act offended. Be open 
minded and state frankly that no one 
is infallible. Hear the customer’s 
explanation and make prompt in- 
vestigation. If you are convinced 
that the claim is correct, make the 
adjustment cordially and willingly. 
This will hold a customer. To do it 
grudgingly, makes them feel that 
they are liable to be taken advantage 
of if they don’t watch out. 


Moral—Do as you would like - 
be done by. 


5. As nearly as possible see to it 
that all bills and statements are 
mailed the first day of each month. 
The early bird catches the worm, and 
the early statement gets the cash. 
To be careless about rendering ac- 
counts is to court disaster. 


Moral—Close collecting is one of 
the secrets of success. 


6. When asked to bid on a contract, 


be specific, stating the grade of ma- 
terials used. This will often clinch 
a good-sized transaction, even when 
there are lower bidders. 


Moral—Don’t be afraid to tell of 
the quality of your stock and service. 


7. “Advertising is the sunshine of 
business.” Let the sun shine. It is 
better to do a little advertising regu- 
larly and consistently than to make a 
splurge once in awhile. Keep your 
store and service in the public eye 
and mind so that when needs arise 
you will be the one sought as a mat- 
ter of course. Remember, people are 
not mind readers, and they may not 
realize what they need in your line 
until you tell them. 

Moral—Modesty in business does 
not consist of keeping quiet, but 
rather of never making exaggerated 
claims. 


8. How many people in your ter- 
ritory, do you think, would be glad 
to have a handsome new dining-room 
lighting fixture, a few additional 
lights here and there, or an attrac- 
tive reading lamp? Nothing makes 
home more charming and attractive 
than well-lighted rooms. Reach out 
to these people and make them spe- 
cial offers which will convince them 
that the time to gratify their desire 
is now. 


Moral—tThere is no time like the 
present to do business if you only 
know what you want to do. 





Racks Supplement Convenient Lamp Counter 





Cc 


In the offices of the United Electric Illuminating Company, 











Bridgeport, Conn., tne lam 


counter is supplemented by two light metal racks on rollers which greatly facilitate 


lamp handling. 
and together hold 2880 lamps boxed. 


The racks are built of 1-in. by 1-in 


These racks are each 6 ft. 2 in. long, 24 in. wide and 8 ft. 2 in. high, 


n. ov 4-in. 


aungle-irons, and each has three shelves composed of a grill-work of §-in. metal lattice. 
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Price Cards Save Time and 
Money—They Are Clerks 
Without Pay 


Merchandise in a window without 
a price card is meaningless.’ Do not 
use your display windows as storage 
space. Most people are too busy to 
bother asking—‘“‘How much?” 

The liberal use of price cards cou- 
pled with the display of merchandise 
in a way that will practically sell 
itself, is recommended by many mer- 
chants who have tried the plan and 
found it to work well. 

Thus the customer’s first question 
is answered before he turns to the 
clerk at all. The price card tells him 
the exact price before he has a chance 
to inquire “How much?” His sole 
inquiry will be as to the quality, the 
suitability of the article for his par- 
ticular purpose. Many customers 
will decide to buy the article he fan- 
cies without consulting the sales- 
person at all, and all that the latter 
finds necessary to do is to make out 
the sales ticket. 


MAKE PRICE CARDS ATTRACTIVE 


Beware, however, of dirty and 
slovenly looking price cards. To be 
effective they must always be clean, 
neat and attractive. Some mer- 
chants supplement their price cards 
with catchy and epigrammatic word- 
ing. Where a merchant can find 
time to devise cards of this character 
good results are sure to accrue. 

“The price card is a clerk without 
a salary,” was the way one merchant 
put it. “The system, I am convinced, 
saves the expense of an extra clerk, 
and often tells a customer all that 
he wants to know. It’s not necessary 
for the other clerks—the clerks 
who draw the salaries and go away 
to lunch—to answer sO many ques- 
tions. Price cards, too, attract the 
eve of the customer.” 


TALKING “QUALITY” INSTEAD OF 
“PRICE” 


The question is often asked: 
“Doesn’t the liberal use of price 
cards in this way serve to reduce the 
selling efficiency of the staff?” The 
answer is that, on the contrary, the 
salesman with the price of the article 
fixed at the very outset learns to 
study the quality and selling points 
of the article and to “talk quality” 
rather than “talk price.” 

The fear is also entertained that 
by labeling an article with its price 
the merchant may “scare away” 
some customers who would otherwise 


inquire regarding the article dis- 
played and who, once the salesman 
got hold of them, could be talked into 
buying. This objection recalls the 
“Come into my parlor” idea immor- 
talized by the ancient nursery ditty 
about the spider and the fly. Frank- 
ness, straightforwardness and hon- 
esty are essentials in modern busi- 
ness; and the merchant who is frank, 
straightforward and honest, even 
though he may miss a few sales here 
and there, is the one who draws the 
big business. 
The Kenney Salesman. 





Have a Regular Window- 
Washing Schedule 


No merchant can keep his store 
front looking attractive and his show 
windows clean if he depends upon his 
own observation and memory to have 
the windows washed at such intervals 
as he “thinks they need it.” The 
real merchant employs outside help 
to wash his windows regularly at 
weekly or other intervals, depending 
upon the period which experience in 
his town, under the conditions of 
smoke and dust, shows washing to 
be necessary. Of course, if he finds 
it desirable to have the windows 
washed between times, this can be 
done occasionally without upsetting 
the regular schedule, but the main 
thing is to have, once and for all, a 
regular window-cleaning program on 
which to fall back if “the boss” is 
busy with other—even though not 
more important—matters! 














To Keep the Baby from Crying 


By A. W. YOUNG 

Public Service Electric Company, 

Camden, N. J 
VERY OFTEN in. the middle of the 
night a baby is awakened and be- 
gins to cry, so that it is necessary 
for the mother to get up or take the 
baby into bed with her. Then the 
baby, when it feels the warmth of 
the mother’s body, usually goes to 
sleep again. 

The same result can be accom- 
plished electrically. Place a heating 
pad under the baby’s sheet with the 
switch at the mother’s hand and 
when the child awakens, turn the 
switch on for two or three minutes 
—the baby immediately feels the 
warm pad, is comforted and falls 
asleep and the mother is not required 
to leave her bed. 


Things to Consider When You 


Start an Electric Store 


By D. R. BRATON 


Thinking of starting an electric 
store? 

Almost everybody is, nowadays, 
judging from the scores of new 
stores that are springing up, all over 
the country. If you happen to be 
one of those swimming with this 
vigorous tide, and are looking about 
you for a promising field for a new 
electric shop, here are a few sug- 
gestions of the things to look for, 
made by a man who started an in- 
vestigation recently with the same 
object in view. 

First of all, he listed all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 
city he desired to locate in—its pop- 
ulation, its industries, its railroads, 
its electric interurban lines, the 
surrounding road systems, the num- 
ber of customers of the local light- 
ing companies, the general prosper- 
ity both of the town and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Second, he made a list of the 
probable major items of monthly 
operating expenses, to give him a 
basis on which to start figuring. 

But before he went any further, 
he concluded that, after all, the de- 
ciding factor might be any one of 
five conditions in the local situation, 
which he listed as follows: (1) the 
local central station’s attitude toward 
such a store; (2) merchandising 
competition; (3) availability of 
canvassers; (4) vacant store loca- 
tions and cost to equip them; (5) 
banking facilities. 

The first point he decided by a 
visit to the central station. The 
question of competition was decided 
by visits to all the electrical stores, 
department, hardware and general 
stores, and by ascertaining the fol- 
lowing six points: (a) did they carry 
the line of goods he expected to? (b) 
did they push these goods exclusive- 
ly? (ce) how did the locations com- 
pare with those available? (d) were 
list prices maintained? (e) how 
much, if any, carrying charge was 
added for time payments? (f)' were 
they merely storekeepers or actual 
merchandisers ? 

The availability of canvassers was 
determined by inserting an ad. in 
the help wanted columns. And the 
last two points, vacant store locations 
and banking facilities, were as easily 
determined by visits to the town. 


a 
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THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 






“Service —Introducing 


and Selling” 


The Reminder, official organ of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, prints the following in large 
type in a recent issue. It is worth the 
careful study and thought of every 
jobber’s salesman, for it defines sim- 
ply and briefly the broadened concep- 
tion of the jobber’s function in the 
industry—for “introducing” and 
“selling” as a jobbing function is dis- 
tinct from the old warehousing and 
distributing idea. 





SERVICE 


The Electrical Supply Jobber 
understands service to mean 
warehousing, introducing, selling 
and distributing Electrical Mer- 
chandise in the most efficient 
and economical way. 





Ideas Other Men Have Used 
to Help Them Sell 








The Salesman Who Is Paid 


on Commission 


“How can the jobber’s salesman 
who is paid on a commission basis, 
be expected to do constructive work 
for his customers and the electrical 
industry, when, in order to make a 
living, he must hustle in to the cus- 
tomer and make sales on price and 
then hasten away to the next custo- 
mer, to repeat the process?” asked 
William L. Goodwin in discussing the 
relation of jobber and retailer at the 
June convention of the New York 
State Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers. 

Such a commission system of com 
pensating the jobber’s salesman is 
vicious and destructive, declares Mr. 
Goodwin, for when the salesman’s 
livelihood depends upon obtaining the 
order, it is not likely that he will lin- 
ger long to discuss with his customer 
means for improving store methods. 
window displays, advertising, etc. 
The paid-on-commission salesman 
has little or no interest in the busi- 
ness success of his trade. He is “out 
to get the order,” and get them he 
does, even at the risk of low-price 
selling. And with his order safely 
down on the dotted line, away he 


hustles, neglecting that customer un- 
til the next time he is around again to 
“get another order.” 

Mere order taking of this kind en- 
courages the customer to “buy on 
price” rather than on service, and 
robs the customer of the help ana 
instruction which the jobber’s sales- 
man might impart if his employer 
afforded the opportunity by some 
other system of payment. 





Minnesota Has Unique Home 
Appliance Conference 


Two hundred electrical dealers, 
salesmen, jobbers and manufacturers 
assembled on August 14, 15 and 16 
in Minneapolis, Minn., in response to 
the invitation of the Sterling Electric 
Company of Minneapolis and the 
Kelley Hardware Company of 
Duluth, electrical dealers. Each 
branch of the industry received an 
opportunity to express its views on 
the questions that came up. The 
manufacturers in particular, in fur- 
nishing statistics on the magnitude 
of the household utility business, im- 
pressed upon the jobbers, dealers 
and salesmen the necessity of get- 














The Washing Machine as a 
Ballyhoo 


By R. W. READ 


DeaR Mr. Epitor. — While chasing 
business in Canton, Ohio, the other 
day, I looked down a: side street and 
saw a washing machine standing on 
the sidewalk at the curb, in opera- 
tion. 

It proved to be a “Coffield” which 
the Erwin Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, 114 Third Street, used as a 
ballyhoo. It was wired from an cut- 
let over the door of the store, the 
wire being strung over the sidewalk 
and down a convenient pole. 

The day was warm and the streets 
were not crowded, but everyone pass- 
ing looked, if they didn’t stop. This 
dealer was attracting trade into his 
store by taking some of the interest- 
ing things cut where the public could 
see them. 


ting busy and reaping the benefits 
of the big business now at hand. 

Harry Bohn, general manager of 
the household utilities department ot 
the Sterling Electric Company, who 
originated the idea of calling the 
convention, was one of the speakers. 
Invitations had been extended to all 
dealers and salesmen handling the 
Gainaday washing machine, the Ohio 
Tuec vacuum cleaner, the Simplex 
ironing machine, the Rudd automatic 
water heater, and the White portable 
sewing machine. Among those 
present were: 

W. L. Rogers, president, Pitts- 
burgh Gage & Supply Company; J. 
R. Spencer, sales manager, same com- 
pany; H. G. Grosse, president, 
American Ironing Machine Com. 
pany; C. S. Beardsley, general 
manager, United Electric Com- 
pany; A. P. Brill, general manager, 
Rudd Manufacturing Company; W. 
H. Vilett, president, Sterling Elec- 
tric Company; Harry Bohn; W. N. 
Hart, general manager, Kelley Hard- 
ware Company; R. Hilgedick, sales 
manager, household utilities depart- 
ment, Kelley Hardware Company; 
Fred P. Tosch, secretary and treas- 
urer, Farmers Electric Lighting 
Corporation; G. N. Hollaway, Mason 
City Electric Company; P. D. Kline, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light & Power 
Company, with eight managers of 
its various plants; Guy Bisbee, 
president, Fixture Equipment Com- 
pany. 





Everybody Hates a Knocker 


“Knocking is one of the easiest 
things in the world to do. It only 
takes a thimbleful of brains. And 
it is the cheapest and easiest way to 
attract attention. But it is a mighty 
expensive amusement. Everybody 
hates a knocker. And by and by 
everybody is afraid of him. No man 
ever got very high by pulling other 
people down. The intelligent mer- 
chant does not knock his competitors. 
The sensible worker does not knock 
those who work with him. Don’t 
knock your friends. Don’t knock 
your enemies. Don’t knock yourself. 
However you may feel, don’t allow 
yourself to say cutting things. 
Speak pleasantly of everybody, 
whether you are pleasantly disposed 
or not. Shakespeare said: ‘Assume 
a virtue if you have it or not.’ Boost 


and you will be boosted. Knock and 
you will be knocked.” 
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«Good Humor is Contagious” 
—in Business, as Elsewhere 


The July bills of the Louisville 
‘Gas and Electric Company carried in 
large letters the line 


“Good Humor Is Contagious” 


On the reverse of the bill, under 
the title “‘The Human Element!” was 
the following, written by Robert 
Montgomery, manager of the com- 
pany’s commercial department: 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


There is a certain jolly old fellow 
who comes into our office every month 
to pay -his bill. The customers who 
follow him to our cashier’s window 
wonder, perhaps, why the young lady 
looks so exceptionally pleasant and 
cheerful, but she is only a normal 
human being like the rest of our 500 
employees—her spirits are raised or 
lowered by a smile or a scowl. 

Good humor and cheerfulness are 
contagious. Every employee of this 
company is carefully coached in the 
company’s policy—every employee un- 
derstands that he is supposed to be 
pleasant under all circumstances—that 
he must not make mistakes—that he 
must not forget—that the customer is 
always right, until he proved otherwise. 

But these 500 employees are just nor- 
mal folks like you and the average fel- 
low—they are not infallible, so if some 
employee should forget himself and not 
come up to the standard we expect of 
him, do not consider his attitude repre- 
sentative of the policy of our company, 
but take the matter up with his depart- 
ment head or the management of the 
company, and your complaint will re- 
ceive the consideraticn to which it is 
entitled. 


Keep On Keepin’ On 


If the day looks kinder gloomy 
And your chances kinder slim, 
And the situation’s puzzlin’ 
And the prospect awful grim, 
And perplexities keep pressin’ 
Till all hope is nearly gone— 
Just bristle up and grit your teeth 
And keep on keepin’ on. 


Fumin’ never wins a fight 
And frettin’ never pays; 

There ain’t no good in broodin’ in 
Those pessimistic ways; 

Smile just kinder cheerfully 
When hope is nearly gone, 

And bristle up and grit your teeth 
And keep on keepin’ on. 


There ain’t no use in growlin’ 
And grumblin’ all the time 
When music’s ringin’ everywhere 
And everything’s in rhyme; 

Just keep on smilin’ cheerfully 
If hope is nearly gone, 

And bristle up and grit your teeth 
And keep on keepin’ on. 





The Insufficiency of Outlets 
By A. JACKSON MARSHALL 


The average hathroom has five, 
seven or more faucets for the con- 
venient use of water, whereas usual- 
ly but one electrical outlet is pro- 
vided, although the need for more 
outlets for lighting and appliance 
use is apparent. Similar conditions 
obtain elsewhere in other rooms of 
the average home. Such insufficien- 
cy of outlets operates against the 
sale of lighting equipment and ap- 
pliances, preventing occupants trom 
enjoying fully the comforts, conven- 


iences, utility and artistic effects 
possible from modern electrical ap- 
plications. The sale of current is 
restricted. Electrical development is 
retarded. Everybody suffers. 

A systematic, concerted, sustained 
campaign of education must be con- 
ducted which will reach and influence 
all concerned. The need and value 
of complete electric service can be 
emphasized in many ways. One way 
is for manufacturers, in their na- 
tional and local advertising of lamps 
and appliances, prominently and per- 
sistently to set forth the advantages 
of installing extra outlets. Lamps 
and appliances illustrated in adver- 
tisements should be shown connected 
with floor, baseboard, wall, etc., out- 
lets. The importance of outlets 
should be featured and emphasized 
in every way possible. 





THE GREAT LAKES ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY is the new name 
of one of Detroit’s leading jobbing 
houses, the General Supply Company. 
With the recent change in name, the 
capital stock of the company was also 
increased, and is now offered for 
sale to the company’s customers. 
Harry D. Chapman has been elected 
a director of the company. A. Lapin 
Cohen is manager. Besides the 
Detroit office, which is at 227 East 
Jefferson Avenue, the company has 
a large new warehouse and branch 
office at 113 Champlain Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





New Electric Shop for Washer Sales at Boston 


























A new electric shop established for the sale of “Thor” products 
in the Little Building, Bosten, Mass., is illustrated herewith. In 
arrangement the shop is unusually convenient, as it has three en- 
trances and its display of washers, cleaners, and ironers can be 
seen by passers-by from three points of the compass. The ex- 
terior fronts on one of the leading thoroughfares in the fashion- 
able hotel and theater district centering at Boylston and Tremont 
Streets. The interior faces a broad arcade through which a 
heavy foot traffic passes going to and from the offices in the 


building. These include a general theater ticket office which can 
be reached by subway passengers of the Boston rapid transit 
system without exposure to the outside air. Thus the store has 
double the usual show-window opportunities, and a side entrance 
at the left affords still another excellent chance to acquaint the 
public with the products displayed. Wilton rugs tastefully dis- 
played on the tile floor, and attractive seats finished in mahogany 
add to the pleasure of a visit. The interior lighting is by eight 
100-watt gas-filled lamps in translucent shades, as shown. 
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DEALER HELPS 


What the Manufacturer Offers to 
Help You Get. More Trade 


Twenty Educational Films Now Available 
for Electrical Dealers 


Hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of the motion picture industry 
itself has gone the development of 
educational films to spread electrical 
knowledge among the public, until 
now there are no fewer than twenty 
films within reach of the electrical 
dealer. 

A good proportion of these films 
illustrate modern methods of house- 
keeping, how electricity “lightens the 
labor in the home.” And they do 
it, not by preaching, but by telling 
some little human-interest story hav- 














After 
Goodworthy home, and showing Papa Good- 


superintending the wiring of the 
worthy the economies of electric drive 
for his factory, Bob Brighton, the hero of 
the Westinghouse film, “A Romance of the 
Old School,” up and marries the good and 
beautiful daughter. And they live happily 
—and electrically—ever after. 





ing a certain appeal for women, such 
as “The Education of Mrs. Drudge” 
and “Who Washes Your Clothes?” 
Others are of more general interest, 
such as “The Benefactor,” depicting 
events in the life of Thomas A. Edi- 
son; or the “Queen of the Waves,” 
depicting the evolution of American 
navigation from the primitive Indian 
dug-out to the electrically propelled 
battleship. The Society for Electri- 
cal Development, the General Elec- 
tric Company, the Westinghouse 
Company and the Western Electric 
Company are the principal producers 
of these films for the electrical in- 
dustry. 

For the convenience of dealers and 


central stations, ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING has compiled the follow- 
ing list of films at present available 
for their use. The information given 
includes a short description of the 
film; the name of the producer; 
where the film may be had upon ap- 
plication; its length in reels and time 
for running; and the cost, if any. 
The seven films produced by the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development may 
be obtained from the Industrial De- 
partment, Universal Film Manufac- 
turing Company, 1600 Broadway, 
New York City. They may be pu:- 
chased outright, no restrictions on 
their use or disposition being placed 
on the dealer. 


THESE FILMS WERE MADE FoR You 


“The Home That Runs by Magic” 

A motion picture that emphasizes the 
fact that the modern home may be electri- 
cally equipped and the labor of house- 
keeping appreciably lightened by the use 
of electrical appliances. It shows in actual 
operation the toaster, grill, warming pad, 
percolator, electric car, radiator, electric 
iron, electric range, floor lamp, electric 
washer and other conveniences. 

Producer—Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment. 

Time for running—Five minutes. 

Price—$15. 

Where to apply (for this and the follow- 
ing six films)—Industrial Department, Uni- 
versal Film Manufacturing Company, 1600 
Broadway, New York City. 





Wonderful Genie” 


Illustrates the impressive point that you 
get a wonderful service genie with every 
electrical gift. Appliances shown are table 
lamp, electric cleaner, tree lights, shaving 
mirror, two-way plug, electric iron, disk 
stove, electric chafing dish, percolator, port- 
able lamp, sewing machine motor, curling 
iron heater, toy range, toy train. : 

Producer—Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment. 

Time for running—Five minutes. 

Price—$15. 


“Which One of These Is You?’ 


A split-frame film illustrating the new and 
the old way of ironing at the Same mo- 
ment, two pictures run at the same time 
on the screen. In this novel way, two con- 
trasting stories are told at the same time, 
and the point is brought out that the new 
way is the better, quicker, easier way. 

Producer—Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment. 

Time for running—Fifteen minutes. 

Price—$12.50. . 


“Who Washes Your Clothes?” 


A sales-compelling film showing how Mrs. 
Kleen investigated the conditions under 


“Santa and the 





which her laundry was being done; what 
she found; and the solution of the problem. 
Producer—Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment. 
Time for running—Fifteen minutes. 
Price—$12.50. 


“Current Conveniences” 


This picture vividly portrays the differ- 
ence between reaching for high sockets, 
searching for receptacles somewhere be- 
hind furniture, and merely plugging into 
an outlet within easy reach at a convenient 
height on the wall. It was made in the 
home of the late “Diamond Jim” Brady and 
at Wanamaker’s, New York City. 

Producer—Society for Electrical 
opment, 

Time for running—Fifteen minutes. 

Price—$12.50. 


Devel- 


“Table Cookery” 


Shows the saving of fuel, food, time and 
money by the use of electrical appliances 
in cooking a breakfast or light luncheon at 
table. 

Producer—Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment. 

Time for running—Fifteen minutes. 

Price—$12.50. 


“The Heat Chaser” 


A little story illustrating the uses of the 
electric fan, including drying of foods fresh 
from the garden. 

Producer—Society for 
opment. 

Time for running 

Price—$12.50. 

A special price of $10.63 each is made 
for all of the last five films, if all five are 
ordered. The dealer’s name and address 
may appear on the films he buys. 





Electrical Devel- 


Fifteen minutes. 





“Queen of the Waves” 


An educational film depicting the evolu- 
tion of American navigation from. the 


primitive Indian dugout to the epoch-mak- 








The husband, after the wife’s breakdown 

due to overwork, straightens out the tangle 

by buying a complete outfit of electrical 

household appliances. The scene is from 

“A Square Deal for His Wife,’’ produced 
by the Western Electric Company 





ing electrically propelled “Queen of the 
Waves’’—the latest and greatest battleship 
afloat. 
Producer—General Electric Company. 
Time for running—Thirty minutes. 


Price—Film is loaned free except for 
transportation charges. 
Where to apply—Publication Bureau, 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
I; Es 


“The King of the Rails” 


Tells the history of American transpor- 
tation on land from the Indian means to 
the electrified C. M. & St. P. over the Rocky 
Mountains. Companion to “Queen of the 
Waves.” 

Reels—Three. 

Producer—General Electric Company. 

Price—Is loaned free except for trans- 
portation charges. 


Where to apply—Publication Bureau, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
IN: oes 


“The Benefactor” 


Depicts the principal episodes in the life 
of Thomas A. Edison, showing Mr. Edison 
at various ages, from five years to the pres- 
ent time. 

Reels—Three. 

Producer—General Electric Company. 
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Price—Is loaned free except for trans- 
portation charges. 
Where to apply—Publication Bureau, 


a Ae Electric Company, Schenectady, 


“Fairy Magic” 


Shows “safety first’ methods employed 
in the manufacture of electric lamp sockets ; 
a film of much action, interest and beau- 
tiful photography. , 

Reels—Two. 

Producer—General Electric Company. 

Price—Is loaned free except for trans- 
portation charges. 

Where to apply—Publication Buresu, 
a Electric Company, Schenectady, 





“The 


A vivid picturing of modern science and 
invention in the manufacture of the world’s 
largest power-producing unit, a 50000 hp. 
steam turbine. 

Reels—One. 

Producer—-General Electric Company. 

Price—Is loaned free except for trans- 
pertation charges. 

Where to apply—Publication Bureau, 
~~ Electric Company, Schenectady, 


Electrical Giant” 


“The Potter’s Wheel” 


Showing the making of electrical porce- 
lain. 

Reels—Cne. 

Producer—General Electric Company. 

Price—Is loaned free except for trans- 
portation charges. 

Where to apply—Publication Bureau, 
oo Electric Company, Schenectady, 


“The Education of Mrs. Drudge” 
Shows the use of an electric 
machine, solving one of the 
problems of housekeeping. 
Reels—-One. 
Producer—Western Electric Company. 
Time for running—Fifteen minutes. 
Price—Is loaned, without charge. 
Where to apply—-Motion Picture Bureau, 
Western Electric Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York City, or branch offices through- 
out country. 


washing 
disagreeable 


6A 


A comedy drama picturing the straighten- 
ing out of a _ serious domestic tangle 
through the installation of a complete out- 
fit of electrical household appliances. 

Reels—Two. 

Producer—Western Electric Company. 

Time for running—Twenty-eight minutes. 

Price—Is loaned, without charge. 

Where to apply—Motion Picture Bureau, 
Western Electric Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York City, or branch offices through- 
out country. 


Square Deal for His Wife’ 


“Inside the Big Fence” 


A welfare picture, featuring the advan- 
tages of working in a modern factory turn- 
ing out electrical equipment. 

Reels—Two. 

Producer—Western Electric Company. 

Time for running—Twenty-five minutes. 

Price—Is loaned, without charge. 

Where to apply—Motion Picture Bureau, 
Western Electric Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York City, or branch offices through- 
out country. 


“Forging the Links of Fellowship” 


A manufacturing picture, showing inter- 
esting phases of modern factory processes. 

Reels—Two. 

Producer—Western Electric Company. 

Time for running—Twenty-seven minutes. 

Price—Is loaned, without charge. 

Where to apply—Motion Picture Bureau, 
Western Electric Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York City, or branch offices through- 
out country. 


“Telephone Inventors of To-day” 


Pictures many of the most interesting 
phases in electrical invention, including the 
handling of high-tension currents, opera- 
tion of the radio telephone, the public 
speaking telephone, etc. 

Reels—Three. 

Producer—Western Electric Company. 

Time for running—Thirty-eight minutes. 

Price—Is loaned, without charge. 

Where to apply—Motion Picture Bureau, 
Western Electric Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York City, or branch offices through- 
out country. 














“How in the world can I reach that 
socket?”—a scene from “Current Conven- 
iences” showing the necessity for many 


and convenient outlets. This film, produced 

by the Society for Electrical Development, 

was made in the- home of the late “Dia- 
mond Jim” Brady 





“A Romance of the Old-Time School” 


A human interest story, with an appeal- 
ing romance woven into it, incidentally 
showing how electrical home devices have 
revolutionized the old, ‘ back-breaking 
methods of housekeeping. 

Reels—Two. 

Producer—Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Time for running—Thirty minutes. 

Price—Will be loaned to dealers, 
out charge. 

Where to apply—K. H. Rohrbaugh, West- 
inghouse Department of Publicity, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


with- 


“The Electric Range’”’ 


Showing a demonstration of the electric 
range in actual operation. This film is 
merely a filler, running for three or four 
minutes, to be shown at the end of a 
longer film. It is produced by the West- 
inghouse Company, and may be borrowed 
by the dealer, for his use without charge, 
on application to K. H. Rohrbaugh, West- 
inghouse Department of Publicity, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





How to Make Up Your 
List of Prospects 


For the dealer who is laying 
serious plans to put his business on 
a big-volume basis, there is nothing 
more important than the index mail- 
ing list, says the Crystal Washing 
Machine Company, Detroit, in its 
Special Merchandising Plan Book, 
prepared for distribution to its deal- 
ers. 

In making up his mailing list for 
an intensive campaign, the dealer 
has three important sources to draw 
from: 

1. His records, covering his pres- 
ent customers who have satisfactory 
charge accounts with him. 





2. The city directory. The dealer 
may, of course, choose his names 
from those streets and _ localities 
where he has reason to believe the 
most desirable business. 

3. The daily papers. He could as- 
sign one of his clerks, the plan book 
suggests, to watch the society col- 
umns of the papers—instructing him 
to take down the name and address 
of all newly-married couples. This 
will provide him with a good many 
unusually good prospects and will 
bring the young couple into his store 
at a time, when they are in the mar- 
ket for a number of other things he 
handles. 

“The index card upon which you 
enter the name and address of your 
prospect should be a complete history 
of the case,” reads the booklet. “In 
order to do this, make a record on 
the card of all mail matter addressed 
to the prospect—all calls made by 
you—if possible, all visits made by 
the prospect to your store—and of 
course there should be an entry when 
the sale occurs. At that time, the 


“ard can be transferred to the ‘sold’ 
file.”’ 





All About Renewable Fuses 


All the dealer or his customer 
could want to know about renewable 
fuses is contained in the attractive 
twelve-page booklet on Shawmut re- 
newable fuses, manufactured by the 
Chase-Shawmut Company of New 
buryport, Mass., for which the Con- 
dit Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Boston, is general selling 
agent. The text of the booklet de- 
scribes the advantages and features 


. Of the company’s latest products, the 


ferrule contact type and the knife- 
blade contact type of fuse. Follow- 
ing the text are two pages of cuts 
showing the washer design and 
method of assembly of the two types. 
Five pages of tables showing the N. 
EK. Code dimensions of Shawmut 
fuses conclude the booklet. 





THE JEWEL ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY of 
Chicago has just published a new 
electrical instrument catalog which, 
it points out, is one of the most com- 
plete of its kind. All portable instru- 
ments, the switchboard line, shunts, 
transformers, and multipliers are il- 
lustrated, described and priced. In 
the back of the catalog is a carefully 
compiled set of switchboard drilling 
dimension charts. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 







Federal Trade Commission 
Recommends Fixing of 
Retail Prices 


The Federal Trade Commission, in 
a special report to Congress on July 
12, renewed its recommendation 
made last December that manufac- 
turers be permitted by law to fix and 
maintain resale prices, subject to re- 
view by a disinterested agency. 

The commission says that such a 
law would remove present complexity 
in the business world, promote the 
efficiency of manufacturing and com- 
mercial institutions and serve the in- 
terest of the consuming public. 

Under the commission recommen- 
dation, manufacturers desiring to fix 
and maintain resale prices would file 
with an agency to be designated by 
Congress, descriptions of their arti- 
cles, contracts of sale, and the price 
schedules to be maintained. The dis- 
interested agency would be charged 








The books tell us that the Bluebird is the 
first of the migrating songsters to arrive in 
the Spring, but J. H. Hughes, general man- 
ager and chief ornithologist of the Alpha 
Electric .Company,. is authority for the 
statement that every season is Bluebird 
season. Under his guidance, flocks of Blue- 
birds aggregating a $1,000,000 investment 
are expected to flit merrily out of the 
factory to the homes of New York users 
this year. 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


with the duty, “upon complaint of 
any dealer or consumer or other 
party at interest,” to review the 
terms of contracts and prices. 

The cummission’s recommenda- 
tions, it stated, were based on the 
following conclusions: 

1. That producers of identified 
goods should be protected in their 
intangible property right or good- 
will, created through years of fair 
dealing and of sustained quality of 
merchandise; : 

2. That the unlimited power both 
to fix and to enforce and maintain re- 
sale prices may not be made lawful 
with safety; and | 

3. That unrestrained price-cutting 
is not in the public interest, and 
tends, in the long run, to impair, if 
not to destroy, the production and 
distribution of articles desirable to 
the public. 

“There must be a common ground,” 
the commission said, “wherein the 
rights of producer, purveyor and 
consumer may each be fully secured 
and equity done to all.” 





New Officers of Michigan 
Section, N. E. L. A. 


Election of officers at the conven- 
tion of the Michigan’ Section, Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 
Aug. 26, 27 and 28, resulted as fol- 
lows: President, W. M. Lewis, 
Muskegon; first vice-president, G. E. 
Lewis, Ann Arbor; second vice-presi- 
dent, John Swanson, Jackson; exec- 
utive committee, Thomas Chandler 
of Sault Ste. Marie, H. A. Fee of 
Adrian, John Cavanaugh of Benton 
Harbor, R. C. Keller of Kalamazoo, 
Earle Milliken of Houghton; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Herbert Silvester, 
Ann Arbor. 

Among the papers read at the con- 
vention were: 

“Electrical Merchandising,” by 
H. H. Koelbel, Consumers’ Power 
Company; ‘The Central Station and 
the Electrical Contractor,” by R. A. 
Gordon, Houghton County -Power 
Company; and “Electrical Merchan- 
dising,” by A. H. Touscany, Detroit 
Edison Company. 


Southeastern Section, N. E. 
L. A., to Meet at 
Asheville 


Among the speakers scheduled for 
the three-day convention of the 
Southeastern Section of the National 
Electric Light Association, which 
opens September 17 at Asheville, 
N. C., are: C. Murphy Chandler, 
chairman, Georgia Railroad Comis- 
sion; T. F. Johnson; W. H. Glen; 
F. G. R. Gordon; and R. H. Ballard, 
president, N. E.L. A. The entertain- 
ment will include a trip to the 
Vanderbilt estate, golf, tea dance, 
concert, motion pictures, auto rides, 
and an airplane flight. 





Merchandising Topics at New 
England N. E. L. A. 
Convention 


Retail merchandising will be the 
subject for discussion and addresses 
at the Tuesday meetings of the three- 
day convention of the New England 
Section of the National Electric 
Light Association, which opens in 
New London, Conn., on September 
22. C. E. Greenwood, Boston, chair- 
man of the Commercial Section, will 
read the report of his committee. 











Yes, here he is, caught off his guard, in 
an attitude that bespeaks. enjoyment and 
comfort—W. H. Colman, chief of the supply 
department of the Chicago district of the 
General Electric Company. “Billy’’ was an 
alderman in his home city, Park Ridge, and 
after serving for some years, took to golf. 
which has enabled him to remove most of 
the evidence. 
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Smiles run in the Netting family. Conrad 
J. Netting is president of the C. J. Netting 
Company of Detroit and also presides at 
the regular meetings of the Lighting Fix- 
ture Dealers’ Society of America. C. J. Net- 
ting, Jr., is treasurer of his father’s com- 
pany, but the young man who really runs 
the roost—and who inherits the Netting 
smile—is C. J. Netting, 3d. 





E. F. Putnam, Connecticut Light & 
Power Company, Greenwich, Conn., 
will speak on “The Use of the Elec- 
tric Range in a Small City,” and M. 
C. Osborn, Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn., will talk on 
“Electric Ranges and Water Heat- 


4 ” 
. 


ing 





Convention of G. E. Distrib- 
uters at Association 


Island 


With their camp named in honor 
of Dana Bullen, manager of the 
supply department of the. General 
Electric Company, one hundred and 
thirty General Electric distributing 
jobbers and officials of the General 
Electric and associated companies 
held an all-week meeting at Associ- 
ation Island, Henderson Harbor, 
N. Y., September 2 to 6 inclusive. 

At the opening session on Tuesday, 
presided over by Frank Bernardin, 
B-R. Electric Company, Kansas City, 
short addresses were made by Mr. 
Bullen and by A. D. Page, Edison 
Lamp Works, who told the history 
of Association Island as an electrical 
meeting place. 

Wednesday’s meeting was given 
over to merchandising and advertis- 
ing topics. With Major H. C. Houck 
in the chair, talks were given by 
William L. Goodwin and J. A. Cor- 
coran on selling methods and the 
present appliance opportunity, and 
Frank H. Gale discussed “Advertis- 
ing Co-ordination.” 

Judge C.. W. Appleton, attorney 
for the General Electric Company, 
opened Thursday’s program with a 
talk on foreign-trade conditions. 


A. D. Page and C. C. Osborn, Edison 
Lamp Works, described the new lamp 
packing methods, and C. M. Bunnell 
discussed opportunities for selling 
automobile and miniature lamps. 
T. J. MeManis told how the adver- 
tising of the Edison Lamp Works is 
analyzed and studied with a view to 
increasing its effectiveness. Dr. S. 
EK. Doane, National Lamp Works, 
Cleveland, emphasized the value of 
the new foot-candle meter as an aid 
to increased lamp sales. 

At an evening executive session 
there were talks on fan sales by J. O. 
Wetherbie and on wiring supplies by 
J. C. Dallam. 

On Friday, W. J. Reagles talked 
on art and advertising; George 
Hughes, president Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Chicago, told of 
plans for improving appliance serv- 
ice; Julius Tuteur, president Elec- 
tric Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Cleveland, told of conditions observed 
during his trip to England, France, 
and Germany this summer; A. J. 
Francis, Fort Wayne Works, dis- 
cussed the sale of fractional horse- 
power motors by distributers; F. W. 
Hall of the Sprague Electric Works 
talked on conduit sales; and R. E. 
Russell, Schenectady, described plans 
for promoting the sale of tungar rec- 
tifiers. 

Golf, tennis, boating, fishing ana 
water sports occupied the delegates’ 
time outside of meeting hours. 














When President and Mrs. Charles L. Ed- 
gar of the Edison Electric LIluminating 
Company, Boston, arrived at the company’s 
welfare grounds to attend the sixth annual 
field day doings, they were each presented 
with an unbreakable lamp attached with 
non-metallic cord. 

















One more ball and Elliott Reid, sales man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Lamp Company, 
will take his base. His side elevation sug- 
gests that the Big League—baseball, net 
Nations—missed a grandstand idol. He’s 
not bad at golf either—or wasn’t the day 
the district managers of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company tournamented. 





California Campaign Appoints 
Newspaper Man as Secretary 


Capt. Howard Angus, recently re- 
leased from U. S. service, has been 
made secretary of the California 
Electrical Co-operative Campaign. 
Captain Angus is a graduate with 
the degree of Doctor of Law from 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and has had experience both 
before and after absence in the serv- 
ice, on the editorial staff of the Los 
Angeles Times. He had charge of 
the publicity work in connection 
with the purchasing by Los Angeles 
of the city distribution system of the 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany. In the new position, in addi- 
tion to serving in the capacity of 
secretary, Captain Angus will direct 
the public relations work of the cam- 
paign dealing with the education of 
the public at large as to the purposes 
of the campaign, the preparation of 
reports for campaign contributors, 
and articles for the press, making 
talks before improvement clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce, and prepar- 
ing advertising literature for deal- 
ers—in short, directing those ac- 
tivities of the campaign which have 
to do with improving public relations 
and conveying a more definite idea 
of what the campaign is undertaking. 





W.G.MoH8HR has been placed in 
charge of 1900 Washer sales for 
western Ohio, with headquarters at 
Toledo. 








"NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


sauces AND WHERE TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 
INCLUDING MANY NEW APPLIANCES TO 


LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 























How to Use These Pages 
to Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put in- 
formation on what is made and who 
makes it, right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, 
if preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
catalog or folder. 





























This section “New Merchandise to 
Sell” is an editorial text section prepared 
by the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers information concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 

_To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from _ all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest tc the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character 
of this service. 





Self-Fluxing, Rosin Core, Wire 
Solder 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


A hollow wire solder containing a rosin 
flux core and especially useful in soldering 
small electrical parts is now made by the 
Chicago Solder Company, 218 North 


Union Avenue, Chicago, in different sizes 
for different purposes. The pockets of 
flux which make up the rosin core are so 
arranged that when solder is melted off 
just enough flux flows out in proportion 
to insure a perfect bond. The solder has 
just the right percentage of tin and lead, 
according to the maker, and the rosin flux 


is absolutely non-corrosive. 





Miniature Plug for Series 


Christmas Tree Sets 

From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 

Trouble is often experienced with eight- 
light series Christmas tree lighting sets 
operating on the ordinary house circuit. 
When the pressure goes above 100 volts 
the lamps are apt to burn out very 
quickly. <A solution for this trouble may 
be found in using nine lamps instead of 
the usual eight. 

For this purpose the M. Propp Com- 
pany, 108 Bowery, New York City, has 
developed the ‘‘two-in-series” ‘‘volt lifter,” 
which is wired to receive two iaiups in 
series. By removing any lamp in the 
eight-lamp set from its socket and replac- 
ing it with the “volt lifter,” nine lamps 
can be used in the series, thereby lift- 
ing the voltage to that suitable for the 
circuit, which increases the life of the 


lamps. The device, as can be seen in the 
accompanying illustration, consists of a 
miniature attachment plug to which are 
connected two miniature lamp sockets. 








Toy Electrically-Heated Steam 


Engine 

From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 

Instead of alcohol the toy steam engine 
which D. C. Hughes & Company, 4642 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, are making 
uses a 200-watt electric heating element 
operating on ordinary alternating or di- 
rect current of from 110 to 120 volts. The 
heating element has a low heat, which 
does away with the danger of a burn-out. 
The engine develops y; hp., according 
to the makers, which is sufficient power 
to operate a miniature machine shop of 
ten pieces. <A ball and spring type safety 
valve is used on the engine, whicnu .» 
also equipped with a whistle, movable 
gage glass, driving pulley and fly wheel. 
The steam boiler is made of brass and has 
brass fittings to prevent rust. The engine 
base is cast steel, black enameled. The 
other fittings are either of brass or steei, 
nickel polished. 

The dimensions of the steam engine are: 
height, 9% in.; width, 7 in.; depth, 6 in., 


and weight, 6 lbs. Six feet of cord. and 
a separable screw-plug are furnished with 
the engine. Standard packages contain- 
ing one and six engines can be obtained. 











Toy Transformer 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


The <A. E. Rittenhouse Company of 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., has recently placed 
on the market a toy transformer for oper- 
ation on alternating current circuits of 
110 volts. It has a secondary voltage 
range of from 1 to 24 in. 1-volt steps. 
There are no exposed “live” parts except 
the secondary binding posts. The trans- 
former is compactly constructed and is 
furnished with the customary cord and 
attachment plug. 
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Electric Urn Heater 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


A four-point heating control switch is 
the feature of the model No. 28 electric 
urn heater which has been recently placed 
on the market by the Rutenber Manufac- 
turing Company of Marion, Ind. Three 
heats—low, medium and full—can be ob- 
tained through its use. The heater is de- 
signed to operate under urns already in- 
stalled in restaurants, cafes, and_ hotels. 
The heating plate is 84 in. in diameter 
and is adjustable in height from 6 to 10 
in. Plates can be furnished for 1000- 
1200 or 1500 watts with voltages of either 
32, 110 or 220. 








can 





been 


ently 


Combination Electric and Hand 


Power Gasoline Dispenser 
From L£lectrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


Two distinct pumping units are incor- 
porated 
hand power gasoline dispenser which has 
developed by the Visible 
Gasoline Dispenser Company, 
Breckinridge Street, Louisville, Ky. 
of the two rotary pumps is operated by 
a hand crank and the other by a 
Westinghouse electric motor. Both pumps’ 
be used at the same time 
hours, or they can be operated independ- 
when desired. 
amount of gasoline 
reservoir of the pump visibly measured 
but the gasoline delivered from the pump 
to automobile tanks is visibly pumped and 
also visibly measured, so that customers 
can see just how much gasoline they are 
receiving. 


in the combination electric anu 


Measure 
715 West 
One 
4-hp. 
in rush 


Not only is the 
in the underground 





Combination Motor Driven and 
Suction Vacuum Cleaner 


From Electricul Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


Three cleaning agents are used in the 
Premier electric vacuum cleaner recently 
announced by the Electric Vacuum Clean- 
er Company, Ince., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
These are a tufted bristle brush, a pli- 
able rubber-fingered brush, and the suc- 
tion generated by the motor-driven fan. 
The brushes are driven by an air-cooled 
General Electric universal motor. They 
are interchangeable and can easily be re- 
moved and the cleaning done by suction 
alone. The switch is an integral part of 
the pistol grip. No nozzle adjustments 
are necessary, according to the makers, 
since the cleaner is automatically adjust- 
ed to take up all the dirt regardless of 
the depth of the nap. 





Portable Electric Saw 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


For use where stationary saws are im- 
practicable or inconvenient the Router 
Manufacturing Company of Oshkosh, 
Wis., has developed the Casey portable 
electric saw which can be taken directly 
to the work and connected to an ordinary 
lighting socket. Among its uses are re- 
moving sticking from doors, removing 
panels, crating, cabinet making and car- 
penter work, cut openings, groove joints, 
house joints, splicing and pattern mak- 
ing. The saw is self-contained,- weighs 
but 12 lb. and is suited to unlimited work 
up to 1 in. stock, the maker declares. It 
is guided across the boards by tracks 
which clamp over them and can be quick- 
ly adjusted to any angle. ‘ 

The machine is operated by a 3-hp. uni- 
versal electrical motor with a high speed 
of 12,000 r.p.m. A 34-in. Disston’s saw- 
eross and rip is used and high-speed tool 
steel saws can be furnished. 





Laundry Washer with Driving 


Mechanism 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


In order to save space and time in in- 
stalling its Simplex laundry washing ma- 
chine the American Ironing Machine 
Company, 168 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, is equipping some of its ma- 
chines with a_ self-contained counter- 
shaft and motor, which are both sup- 
ported on an.iron framework, thereby 
saving the space which would be taken 
up by mounting the motor on the floor. 
Another advantage accruing from _ this 
arrangement is that the location of the 
washer may be easily changed without 
the bother of remounting the motor or 
altering the lengths of the belt. It elim- 
inates possibility of misalignment of 
motor and pulley wheel and thus insures 
good operation. 





Utility Motor for Farm-Lighting 
Plant 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 

Operating on a 32-volt circuit, the type 
UM-D utility motor manufactured by the 
Dyneto Electric Corporation, Syracuse, N. 
Y., is said to be light in weight though 
sturdily constructed, and not likely to get 
out of order. Four sizes of pulley are fur- 
nished as standard equipment with this 
motor, which is mounted on a tripod base. 
For ordinary purposes this stand is of 
sufficient rigidity to support the motor, 
but if the total 3 hp. of the motor is used 
a weight must be hung from a hook under 
the base plate. The completely inclosed 
construction of the utility motor protects 
fingers and insures safety of operating 
parts in wet or dirty locations. The base 
of the motor is slotted so that the legs 
can be removed and the motor mounted as 
desired. 











Household Electric Range with 
Vertical Switch Panel 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


High speed heating, durable heating 
elements vertical switch panel, easy-to- 
get-at fuse switch cabinet, and ease in 
maintaining cleanliness are some of the 
features of the Simplex model 27 elec- 
tric range pointed out by its maker, the 
Simplex Electric Heating Company of 
Cambridge, Mass., and 15 South Des- 
plaines Street, Chicago. 

The full-size, rounded-corner oven is 
equipped with a “two-in-one”’ radiant 
broiler rated at 2000 watts and having 
three heats: high for full size; medium 
for half size, large enough for small 
steaks, etc., and low heat for baking. The 
sheet steel bottom heating unit is easily 
removable and is rated at 1200 watts. 
There is a convenient rack under the oven 
to hold the broiler pan when it is not in 
use. The switches in the vertical elevated 
switch panel are in the most convenient 
position, and food cannot spill on them. 

The dimensions of the range are: width, 
51 in.; height, 544 in.; depth, 2 in.; oven 
width, 18 in.; oven depth, 17 in, and 
height of oven inside, 11 in. The range is 


supplied for operation on 104-120-volts, 
two-wire or the equivalent of three-wire 
circuit. 


B SIMPLEX 
ror 








Portable Motion Picture 


Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


Two improved models of its portable 
motion picture projector are being manu- 
factured by the De Vry Corporation of 
1248 Marianna Street, Chicago. One—the 
}xhibition model—is designed for use on 
110-125 volt, alternating- or direct-cur- 
rent, and can be used in classroms, audi- 
toriums, hospitals, churches, industrial 
plants, ete. The other type—the Uni- 
versal model—is primarily intended for 
operation on independent lighting plants 
generating 30-35 volt direct current. It 
may be used with success, the maker says, 
by traveling exhibitors, tent shows, small 
town theaters and other similar places. 

3oth models take standard size films 
and reels and project a 12 ft. picture to 
any distance from 50 to 80 ft., according 
to the focal length lens. As the total cur- 
rent consumption of the lamp and the 
motor used to run and rewind the film 
does not exceed 500 watts the projector 
can be connected to the ordinary light 
socket. The projectors weigh 20% lb. and 
have dimensions of 17 by 17 by 7 in. 





Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when you want to buy. Continued on third and fourth pages following 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 








HOME APPLIANCES,INC., 
is the name of a new firm in Chicago 
which is planning to retail electrical 
appliances and products on an ex- 
tensive scale and already has three 
stores in prospect. One store is at 
3301 Lawrence Avenue, another at 
6530 South Halstead Street, Chicago. 
The site for the third store has not 
yet been selected. The new stores 
will handle a complete line of West- 
ern Electric products, besides other 
merchandise. George Ledell, for- 


THE WASHINGTON ELEC- 
TRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
219 Washington Street, Newark, N. 
J., has filed notice of organization to 
deal in electrical supplies. C. Katz, 
115 Sixteenth Avenue, heads the 
company. 

JOSEPH RAPPAPORT, for- 
merly a partner of the R. & F. Elec- 
trical Contracting Company of 204 
East Seventy-fourth Street, New 
York City, has gone into business 
for himself at 1298 Third Avenue. 


Young having severed his connection 
with the company. 

THE ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY has just been 
incorporated in Walla Walla, Wash., 
to do a general business in electric 
lighting supplies. The incorpora- 
tors are J. G. Harlan, C. O. Hawkin- 
son and others. 

THE GALESBURG APPLI- 
ANCE COMPANY of Galesburg, 
Ill., formally opened its new shop in 
the Hill Arcade on Aug. 16. Later, 
an electric shop will be opened in the 
building at the corner of Prairie and 
Simmons Streets, which the Gales- 
burg company is now using as a 





New York Dealers Discuss Selling of Vacuum Cleaners at Long Beach Outing 























Nearly one hundred electrical dealers of New York City and 
Brooklyn were the guests of the Ohio Electric Company at an out- 
ing at Long Beach, Long Island, on Aug. 20. Following luncheon, 
A. E. Roever, president and general manager of the Ohio Elec- 
tric Company, New York City, spoke of the growth in Ohio-Tuec 
sales in the Metropolitan district, and emphasized the need for 
dealer co-operation. Charles S. Beardsley, general manager of 
the Universal Electric Cleaner Company, Canton, Ohio, impressed 


upon those present the unprecedented merchandising opportunity 
which now faces the electrical contractor-dealer. 

At the evening dinner meeting, Louis Kalischer; John P. Rad- 
cliffe, manager Yonkers Electric Light & Power Company; C. C. 
Bohn; E. R. Engle, New York and Queens Electric Company, and 
Charles A. Soper, Brooklyn, testified to their successful selling 
experience with Ohio cleaners. The afternoon was spent in water 
sports and beach contests. 





merly of the Electric Shop of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, is 
general manager of the new com- 
pany. 

; THE LYONS ELECTRIC AP- 
PLIANCECOMPAN Y is the name 
of a new shop at 52 South Laurel 
Street, Bridgeton, N. J. The store 
is doing a retail business only. J. P. 
Lyons, manager, was formerly with 
the Electric Light Company of 
Bridgeton. 


THE PACKARD ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, which now has a num- 
ber of stores dealing in electric sup- 
plies, fixtures, etc., is opening an- 
other branch store in Dundee, IIl. 
The new store will be on West Main 
Street, Dundee. 


Mr. Rappaport is a contractor-dealer 
and has an up-to-date retail store. 

THE J.S.NIELSEN ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY of New Haven, 
Conn., has acquired the store at 26 
Center Street, in addition to its 
present store at 28 Center Street, 
and has opened one of the most mod- 
ern and complete electric shops in 
Connecticut. One of the stores has 
been devoted entirely to lighting 
fixtures and portables. Vincent I. 
Meigs, formerly with W. W. Gale & 
Company, will manage this new de- 
partment. 

EGAN & EGAN, INC., is the 
new name for Young & Egan, Inc., 
lighting fixture dealers, of 21 East 
Fortieth Street, New York City, Mr. 


warehouse. For the present, electric 
washing machines, ironing machines 
and vacuum cleaners will be handled. 
J. W. Morrissey is president and F. 
B. Morrissey is sales manager of the 
company. 

THE KNOXVILLE ELEC- 
TRICCOMPANY of Knoxville, Ill, 
is the name of a new firm formed by 
F. M. Willard and Leo Allen, to deal 
in general electrical merchandise. It 
will also make a specialty of over- 
hauling motors and generators. 

C. C. Davis of 125 North 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
reports that his electrical retail 
business has spread so in the last 
year that from a small one-room 
upstairs office on Twelfth Street he 
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THE WILMINGTON ELEC- 
TRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
is the name of a new retail concern 
at 234 Market Street, Wilmington, 
Del. It has rented the store from 
the Wilmington & Philadelphia Trac- 
tion Company and ::; continuing the 
retail business which was discontin- 
ued recently by the latter company. 
F. J. Saylor is president of the new 
company. 

J.L.POWERS of 224 East Main 
Street, Bennettsville, S. C., an- 
nounces that his new building is 
nearing completion, and that plans 
for his new electrical showroom are 
already under way. Mr. Powers 
carries a complete line of electrical 
appliances. 

Louis E. KOHL, electrical 
contractor, who had an office at 224 
Delancéy Street, New York City, has 
opened a store and office at 55 Willet 
Street. Mr. Kohl is still doing con- 
tracting, and has put in a line of 
electrical appliances for household 
use. 

JAMESM. MALONEY has just 
gone into business under his name 
at 807 Poydras Street, New Orleans, 
La. Mr. Maloney intends to do both 
electrical contracting and merchan- 
dising. 

















It won’t do the catfish in Lake Wawasee 
any good to swell up their tails, put up 
their backs and spit. Here’s a veteran fish 
hound who knows their wiles, as an osteo- 
path knows funnybones. ‘“Art’’ Collins, his 
genial master, dispenses his fresh-air pep 
as manager of the Cleveland office of the 
Western Electric Company. 

















Out in the Cold—Posed by A. G. Nygren, 
advertising manager of R. Williamson & 
Company, to illustrate the position of the 
fixture manufacturer during war _ times. 
However, he puts his best foot forward, 
puffs a prosperous looking cigar and other- 
wise maintains a “front” that augurs well 
for future successful business. 





THE DAVIS ELECTRICAL 
REPAIR & SALES COMPANY 
of Middlesboro, Ky., has just been 
incorporated for the repairing and 
sale of electrical appliances. J. H. 
Martin is the principal incorporator. 


THE HUDSON ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT COM- 
PANY is a new incorporation in 
Hobcken, N. J. The incorporators 
are A. T. Pupke, Hoboken; W. E. 
Stanton and W. J. Coleman, Jersey 
City. 

THE BURK-CUNNINGHAM 
ELECTRIC SHOP was recently 
opened on Maple Street, Holyoke, 
Mass., by George H. Burk and 
Clarence Cunningham, both ex-ser- 
vice men. Besides carrying a com- 
plete stock of electrical appliances 
and fixtures, the partners are doing 
a contracting business. 


THE INTERSTATE ELEC- 
TRIC CONSTRUCTION COR- 
PORATION is the name of a new 
concern in Springfield, Mass., 
William H. Crowley is manager and 
treasurer. This firm occupies a store 
90 ft. x 20 ft., using two floors. It 
is doing contracting and merchan- 
dising, and has twenty-five employ- 
ees at present. 

THE HEDLER & SHERMAN 
COMPANY, Widener’ Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., announces its or- 
ganization for the sale of electrical 
specialties. The new firm represents 


the Art Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Anylite Elec- 


tric Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Edwards & Company, Inc., New 
York City. E. E. Hedler and John 


Sherman are the organizers of the 
new company. 


GEORGE C. MCKAY & COM- 
PANY is the name of a new concern 
handling electric tools, at 1046 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. G. C. 
McKay is the proprietor. 

THE SUNVILLE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY recently opened a 
store at 12518 Penobscot Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to do both a retail 
merchandising and a_ contracting 
business. 

THE LAGATOLLO ELEC- 
TRICAL COMPANY, formerly of 
2148 Arthur Avenue, the Bronx, 
New York City, has opened a new 
store and office at 590 East 183d 
Street, the Bronx, where it is doing 
a retail merchandising and contract- 
ing business. 





- 











} 

This picture of H. C. Couch, of Pine Bluff, 
president of the Arkansas Light & Power 
Company, and ‘‘Dad” C. Green, manager of 
the Fort Smith Light & Traction Company, 
reminds us of one time when Lloyd Spake, 
MERCHANDISING’S Chicago bear-cat and “go- 
getter,” telegraphed a public utility execu- 
tive who refused to let Mr. Spake have his 
picture for publication. Spake’s wire said, 
“Can’t take ‘no’ for an answer. Whatinell 
makes public utility executives so modest?” 
On receipt of this wire, the official came 
right back with a photograph and the re- 
ply: “Constant contact with the_ public 
makes it impossible for a public utility ex- 
ecutive to be otherwise than modest.” This 
picture shows Mr. Couch and Mr. Green 
registering their most modest expressions 

of modesty. 
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Miniature Electric Aeroplanes 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


Two miniature aeroplanes, operated by 
motor driven propellers and which are 
attached to the ceiling and fly in circles 
are recent additions to the products of 
the A, E. Rittenhouse Company of 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. They may be used 
as toys or as advertising devices in show 
window displays. 

One of the aeroplanes, 
18 W, is patterned after the latest type 
military biplane. It has a 22 in. wing 
spread and is made of metal finished in 
khaki enamel with red and gold trim- 
mings; it may also be supplied with a 
red, white and blue rudder as well as the 
American fiying insignia on its wings. 
The “Aero” electric motor is connected 
to an aluminum propeller and runs on 
either reduced house current or energy 
from four to eight dry batteries. Thirty 
feet of double conducting wire are sup- 
plied with the aeroplane and also a 
swiveled counter-balance which is used 
in suspending the plane from the ceiling. 


known as No. 





No. 


The other miniature 
19, is a model of a scout plane. It is 
of the monoplane type with a wing spread | 
of 12 in. current from two to four dry 
batteries or reduced from electric light- 
ing circuits is used to operate the motor 


flying craft, 


driving the propeller. The monoplane is 
constructed of metal with a khaki enamel 
finish and is trimmed with red and also 
has a red, white and blue rudder. The 
outfit includes a counter-balance and a 
length of conducting wires. 


Toy Electric Range 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


A toy range which actually cooks and 
bakes has recently been placed on the 
market by D. C. Hughes & Company, 4642 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. it. is 
equipped with electric heating elements 
having a total wattage of 400 and oper- 
ates on voltages of 110 to 120. The heat- 
ing elements are wound on insulated steel 
frames, the Walls are lined with asbestos 
and the body of the range is constructed 
of strongly riveted black japanned iron. 
The legs, top, shelf, and hinges of the 
range are of polished nickeled steel. Four 
aluminum miniature cooking utensils—a 
lipped sauce-pan, boiling pot with cover, 
square cake tin and bread tin—are fur- 
nished with the range. 

The range is 16% in. high, 11 in. wide, 6 
in. deep and weighs 10 lbs. It is equipped 
with the customary separable plug and 
six feet of cord. The ranges are put up 
in standard packages of one, two or four 
in a carton. 














Unit for Department Store 
Lighting 

From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 

To obtain both correct quality and 
quantity of illumination for showing fao- 
rics at their best advantage was the pur- 
pose of the Mitchell Vance Company, 503 
West Twenty-fourth Street, New York 
Cty, in designing its new lighting unit 
for department stores. 

The graceful lines of the fixture make 
it highly harmonious with the general 
artistic appearance of a high-class depart- 
ment store. The mechanism of the unit 
is strong and durable, while the maxi- 
mum amount of ventilation has been pro- 
vided for, the maker says. The “Celestial- 
ite” glass globe is scientifically designed 
both in shape and construction, and yu. 
duces a “next to daylight” quality of 
illumination when used in connection 
with a gas-filled lamp. 

The new unit is made in various sizes 
for use with gas filled lamps of from 75 
to 500 watts. Each fixture is packed 
complete in an individual carton. 





Electric Automobile 
Searchlight 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


The No. 18 electric auto-searchlight 
which has recently been placed on the 
market by the Howe Lamp & Manufac- 
turing Company, 115 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago, is mounted on a spring-controlled 
bracket so that its rays may be directed 
in any direction, from side to side and 
upward and downward. 

All metal parts of the searchlight ex- 
cept the wind shield clamp are made of 
brass. The hollow bracket and the ar- 
mored, conduit cable protect the wire 
against wear, short circuits, etc. Con- 
veniently placed on the knob at the back 
of the searchlight is a simple focusing de- 
vice by which the light rays can be 
changed from a piercing searchlight beam 
to a broad, driving light. Mounted on 


the back of the searchlight is a fine 


ground heavy French plate mirror. 





Portable Lamp Guards with 
Safety Cushion Ring 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


The portable hand-lamp guards manu- 
factured by Frank W. Morse, 289 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, have a cushion ring 
which keeps the lamp bulb in the cen- 
ter and prevents it from touching the 
outside guard. The bulb is therefore 
prevented from breaking at the neck 
should the guard be dropped on the floor 
or struck 


These guards, which have an electro- 
plated finish and are thus not iikely to 
rust, are made in a number of styles and 
sizes. The “Heavy” guard can be placed 
on end and has a hook which allows it 
to be hung perpendicularly. The ‘Ryer- 
son,” in addition to these features, pro- 
tects a Weatherproof socket as well as the 
bulb and requires no wooden handle. 
The “Handy” is stronger than the first 
guard and the “Eureka” has an extra 
strengthening ring and an opening for a 
key socket. 





Individual Beverage Heater 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


Eight ounces of liquid may be heated 
in one minute by using the ‘‘Thermovac” 
electric beverage heater which is being 
made by the H. B. Gibson Company, 123 
Liberty Street, New York City. The re- 
sistance heating element of this heater 
is in the form of a _ nickel chromium 
built-in coil. The inner receptacle is 
surrounded by a vacuum chamber so 
that the heat is forced directly into the 
heating compartment. 

Both the outside and inner wall of the 
heater are spun from one-piece heavy- 
plate copper. The inside wall of the vac- 
uum chamber is covered with ‘“Thermo- 
vac” insulation, while the outer wall of 
the chamber has an inner covering of 
“Thermo” heat and cold resistance lining. 
The intensified heat radiator which is sur- 
rounded by the heating coil is made for 
four separately “cured” sections. 

This heater can be placed underneath 
any electric drink mixer having an over- 
head motor and the drink may be mixed 
directly after it has been heated. 


tachable plug is attached to the heater's 
handle, and lamp socket connections are 
provided. 








Easily-Wired Keyless 
Candle Socket 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


In the improved keyless candle socket 
now made by the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany of Bridgeport, Conn., there is a hole 
in the center contact of about the same 
diameter as the inside diameter of the 
tubing which is generally used for making 
the stems on which the sockets are mount- 
ed. The socket is dropped down over the 
wires, as they protrude from the stem, 
and is screwed in place—this operation 
being possible without twisting the wires 
or damaging them in any way. After the 
socket has been firmly attached the wires 
are pulled back by means of a hook or 
any convenient tool through the open yoke 


or “hickey” which forms a part of the 
socket and are led through the grooves in 
the porcelain to the binding screw ter- 
minals. 








Commercial Semi-Direct 
Lighting Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 
For installation where the ceilings are 
dark, discolored, broken up by pipes or 
beams or otherwise non-conducive to the 
best results from semi-indirect lighting 
fixtures, Bayley & Sons, Inc., of 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, have developed a 
semi-indirect lighting unit known as No. 
4049. It is equipped with a glazed steel 
pan finished in dull white enamel and 
placed above the milky-white glass bowl 
so that the light rays are properly di- 
rected downward without halation or 
glare. The unit gives a wide and even 
distribution and uses gas-filled lamps, be- 
ing adapted for use in stores, offices* and 
other commercial installations. 
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Lighting Plant with Sleeve- 
Valve Engine 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


_ A Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine 
is used in the electric light and power 
plant which will shortly be manufac- 
tured by the Electric Auto-Lite Corpora- 
tion of Toledo, Ohio, and distributed by 
its Willys Lite Division. The complete 
plant comprises the motor or engine, 
which burns kerosene, a direct-connected 
generator, a storage battery and a sim- 
ple control box. The plant is air-cooled, 
self-cranking and self-stopping, the con- 
trol being semi-automatic. 

In place of noisy poppet valves, the 
maker says, are two cylindrical sleeves, 
one within the other, which glide silently 
up and down between the piston and the 
cylinder wall. The long ports in these 
sleeves register with each other and with 
the ports in the cylinder wall at the prop- 
er intervals, forming large direct passages 
for the intake and exhaust gases. Instead 
of decreasing its efficiency carbon is said 
to increase the efficiency of the engine. 

The generator used in the plant is 
wound for 32 volts and delivers 750 watts. 

















The armature of the generator, the en- 
gine flywheel and crank shaft are con- 
structed in practically one: piece, eliminat- 
ing separate generator bearings and re- 


ducing friction. The storage battery has 
sixteen cells with nine plates to the cell. 
The cells are inclosed in sealed glass jars 
and have a capacity of 160 amp.-hrs. 





Motor-Driven Portable 
Putty Router 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


The Casey electrically operated putty- 
router. manufactured by the Router Man- 
ufacturing Company, Oshkosh, Wis., re- 
moves putty trom all styles of glass win- 
dows, rebabbitts the sash and makes a 
clean cut, removing points at the same 
ume in one operation. It is compat, 
portable, quickly adjustable and can be 
attached to any lamp socket. 

The router is operated by a js hp. 
universal motor, with a speed of 12,000 
rp.m. and is instantly controlled by a 
push button switch. High speed tool steel 
cutters are used and are connected to the 
motors by a belt with an adjusting rod. 
A slide gage moves along the base and 
fits any window sash. A guard is fur- 
nished to afford protection to the operator 
from accidental contact with the cutters. 
A grinder wheel which can be placed on 
the arbor by removing the cutters is fur- 
nished to grind the latter. A 10-ft. cord, 
a switch and a socket plug are supplied 
with the router. 





Home Lighting Unit 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


The “E-Lite,’” a lighting unit recently 
announced by the St. Louis Brass Manu- 
facturing Company, of 2615 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., was designed with 
a view to obtaining.a soft tonal illumina- 
tion especially suited to living rooms, 
bedrooms, schoolrooms and other similar 
locations. The rays from the 75, 100 or 
150 watt gas-filled lamp it uses are dis- 
tributed at a wide angle. 

Under the antique-gold finished can- 
opy is a white glass reflector 13 in. in 
diameter, and around the lamp bulb is a 
white glass cylinder 6 in. in diameter. 
This cylindrical shade encircles the lamp 
bulb but leaves it exposed at the bottom, 
thus providing a certain amount of direct 
illumination. This feature also prevents 
dust collecting in the shade and makes it 
easier to clean. 





Cold-Drawn Thread Protector 
for Pipes 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


The “Gyrovise” thread protector being 
marketed by the Gyrovise Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, can be quickly attached 
to threaded pipe in the customary man- 
ner, and so tight by hand alone as to 
necessitate the use of a wrench or ham- 
mer in removing it. It does not rattle off 
in transit nor can it be accidentally re- 
moved by rough handling, the maker says. 
Cross-threading is not possible, as it is 
slid part way on and held in exact align- 
ment with the pipe threads before engag- 
ing them. ‘The protector fits the pipe 
thread snugly throughout its’ entire 
length, lateral movement being eliminat- 
ed. It adapts itself to the variations in 
the diameter of the threaded ena of the 
pipe. A clean thread is insured when the 
protector is used in the process of enamel- 
ing or otherwise coating threaded pipe. 





The 


effective on 
is said. The 
in the center 
cannot be clogged, battered, bent out of 
alignment, or cross-threaded when this 
protector is employed. While the protec- 
tor is light in weight, the 2 in. size weigh- 


protector is 


equally 
dry and oiled threads, it 
stamped or rolled threads 


ing 3 Ib., it possesses the necessary 
amount of strength. The reinforced 
flanged end permits the name, size and 
pitch of thread to be permanently sten- 


cilled on the protector. 








Home-Size Electric Dishwashing 


Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


Dishes, glassware and silver are washed 
clean, sterilized and dried by the ‘‘Whirl- 
pool” electric dishwasher, which is being 
manufactured by the Whirlpool Manufac- 
turing Company, 1629 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. The machine proper is made 
from copper and is driven by a 110-volt, 
1-hp. General Electric motor, wound for 
either direct or alternating current. The 
entire machine is mounted on 2-in. casters 
which allows it to be easily rolled from 
the dining room to the kitchen after the 
dishes have been loaded in the two re: 
ceiving racks. A propeller in the bottom 
of the machine throws the water against 
the dishes from every angle. The used 
water can be drawn off into a pail, or, 
if preferred, the dishwasher can be con- 
nected with the plumbing of the house. 





Directly-Connected Pump and 
Electric Plant 


From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


Storage battery charging and water 
pumping can be accomplished simultane- 
ously by means of an outfit manufactured 
by the Kewanee Private Utilities Com- 
pany of Kewanee, Ill. The pump is oper- 
ated by a noiseless worm gear running in 
a bath of oil and furnishes water and air 
for pneumatic tank service at all times. 
By pressing a button on the switchboard 
of the electric plant both charging gen- 
erator and pump are placed in operation. 
When the required pressure is reached in 
the water tank, an automatic switch stops 
the driving engine and also the pump. 
slide coupling makes it easy to discon- 
nect the pump from the engine and to use 
the latter just for generating electricity 
or for operating other machines, with a 
power pulley, up to 3 hp., the engine’s 
capacity. 


The pumping unit used may be obtained 
in the suction type with a capacity of 
425 gal. an hour, or in the deep well type 
having a capacity of 225 gal. an hour. 





Vibrating Rectifier for Battery 
Charging 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


As features of the Cambridge vibrating 
rectifier which it has developed for charg- 
ing storage batteries from alternating 
current energy in homes, garages or labo- 
ratories where a large number of cells 
need not be charged at one time the 
Clapp-Eastham Company of Cambridge, 
Mass., points out that in the device there 
are no lamps, rheostats, liquids or other 
parts likely to become broken or requir- 
ing frequent renewal, the cost of mainte- 
nance is negligible and the instrument is 
ready for service whenever needed. 

Simplicity of use is also a character- 
istic of the rectifier, the maker says. The 
plug is screwed into the lamp socket, the 
two wires connected from the rectifier to 
the storage battery terminals and charg- 
ing commences. Connecting the rectifier 
in the wrong direction is declared impos- 
sible. The rectifier is self-starting and in 
the event of a temporary failure of the 
supply current, the battery is automatic- 
ally cut off so that it cannot discharge 
back through the rectifier. Upon restora- 
tion of service it automatically resumes 
the charging operation. 








Flashers for Talking Signs 
From Electrical Merchandising, Sept., 1919 


Simplified construction and reduction 
in the cost of installation have been 
aimed at in designing the “Travel-Flash”’ 
flashers recently placed on the market by 
the Alpha-Omego Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 241 Lafayette Street, New York 
City, for use with “talking” signs—that 
is, Signs in which the letters of the words 
appear on the right of the sign and 
travel across to the left-hand side where 
they disappear. 





Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
_under proper heading for ready reference when you are in the market for electrical appliances or supplies. 
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W. A. HuUSE & SON, 128 
Empire Street, and the WALKER 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, 251 
Weybosset Street, are two new up-to- 
date electrical retail stores recently 
opened in Providence, R. I. The 
PEERLESS ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, 73 Exchange Place, is an- 
other progressive store that has been 
in business for some little time in 
Providence. 


THE SOUTHERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY is a new company re- 
cently organized by J. H. Disher, at 
636 King Street, Charleston, S. C. 
It will do contracting as well as retail 
merchandising. 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY was recently 
organized to do retail electrical mer- 
chandising at 310 South Lamar 
Street, Eastland, Texas. It is also 
a contracting firm. J. A. Beard is 
president; M. N. Huston, vice-presi- 
dent; R. D. Mahon, secretary-treas- 
urer; and A. K. Bass, Jr., manager. 


THE KELVINATOR CORPO: 
RATION announces the opening of 
its new office and display room at 8 
Adams Avenue, West, Detroit, Mich., 
for the inspection by dealers of the 
Kelvinator household refrigerator. 
Thomas J. Moran is manager of the 
Detroit sales office. 


THE ECONOMY ELECTRI- 
CAL COMPANY is another new 
electrical retail store in the Bronx, 
New York City. It is doing contract- 
ing also, and is at 890 East 169th 
Street. 


THE MAGIC CITY ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY is a new Store 
just starting in business at 28 East 
Eighth Avenue, Gary, Ind. S&S. 
Lorentz is the proprietor, and light- 
ing fixtures and electrical supplies 
will be handled. 


CHARLES F. BRATE has re- 
cently started a general wiring and 
contracting business at 232 Washing- 
ton Avenue, Albany, N. Y., special- 
izing in efficient illumination. Mr. 
Brate is an associate member of the 
A. I. E. E. He has had broad ex- 
perience in the engineering field, 
having been with the General Elec- 
tric Company; the Public Service 
Commission of New York City, First 
District; and the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. 

THE BYCK ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY of Georgia has recently been 
reorganized and now has stores in 
Waycross, Brunswick, and Savannah. 
Sylvan M. Byck is the proprietor. 


THE ELECTRIC MOTOREN- 
GINEERING COMPANY of Sec- 
ond Street, Canton, Ohio, has been 
incorporated as an electrical machin- 
ery repair firm. It will also conduct 
a retail and rewiring business. 


THE CAPITAL CITY ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has opened a motor sales de- 
partment, to be operated in connec- 
tion with its regular line of work. 














Men away from home are men to be 
watched. Anybody is liable to lamp a vamp 
lady, but it takes the jobbers’ salesmen to 
vamp the lamp lady. We think W. T. 
Christy of the Electric Specialty Company, 
Dallas, Tex., has had experience. He takes 
off his hat for the close-up. Probably he 
led the more retiring Mr. Griesalier of the 
B R. Specialty Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
into the affair. 





THESOUTHERN ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Atlanta, 
Ga., underwent a general reorgani- 
zation in August subsequent to the 
resignation of R. L. Stewart, its 
former president, and J. T. Dennis, 
vice-president. Following are the 
members of the present board of di- 
rectors: Carl D. Boyd, Paul 


Ramsey, Herbert E. Waterhouse, 
Gordon E. Fitzgerald, Albert G. 
Jarmin. From this board officers 
were elected, as follows: Carl D. 
Boyd, president; Gordon E. Fitz- 
gerald, vice-president; Herbert E. 
Waterhouse, secretary; Albert G. 
Jarmin, treasurer. Oct. 1 will be the 
company’s first full operating year. 
It reports considerable progress as 
a new electrical jobber in the terri- 





tory which it serves, including North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
parts of Florida and Alabama. 


EVERETT P. LARSH, for- 
merly vice-president of the Burnett- 
Larsh Manufacturing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, in charge of all fac- 
tory operations has become _ iden- 
tified with the Dayton Fan & Motor 
Company as factory manager. Mr. 
Larsh was formerly superintendent 
of the Vaile-Kimes Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, and was largely re- 
sponsible for the success and devel- 
opment of the Burnett-Larsh Com- 
pany, manufacturers of the Duro 
water system. 


FRED H. ALDEN has sold his 
entire interest in the Illinois Wire 
& Cable Company, and on Aug. 1 
withdrew from all connection with 
the affairs of the company. Mr. 
Alden has been closely identified with 
the business of that company for 
more than five years. 

F.W.BuCK of the Hoover Suc- 
tion Sweeper Company, North Can- 
ton, Ohio, has been appointed district 
manager for central Indiana, with 
offices at 713 Merchants Bank Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 

THE ART METAL MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 1900 
East Sixty-first Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently opened a new sales 
office at 88 Park Place, New York 
City. S.C. Lyons is in charge. The 
concern makes residential and indus- 
trial lighting fixtures. 

THE WEBER SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, electrical supply jobbers, of 
The Bronx, New York, has just in- 
creased its capitalization from $6,000 
to $30,000. 





Municipal Electricians to 
Convene in Chicago 


The twenty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the International Association 
of Municipal Electricians will be held 
in Chicago from Sept. 23 to 26 in- 
clusive. This year’s convention, 
promises Clarence R. George, secre- 
tary of the association, will be one 
of special interest. Manufacturers 
of electrical appliances are invited to 
exhibit. The Auditorium Hotel, 
Michigan Avenue and _ Congress 
Street, will be official headquarters, 
and applications for information 
may be made to William S. Boyd, 
secretary of the committee of ar- 
rangements, 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 











